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EXPENSE OF IDOLATRY. 


BY REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, SWATOW, CHINA. 


Curiosity led me the other day to inquire into the cost of idolatry in a town near 
by, to which some of us are constantly going. Tat-hau-po has a population of about 
30,000. This, by the people themselves, is supposed to be included in about 6,000: 
families. 

The first inquiry is about the probable wealth of these families—poverty, I ought 
to say—for that is what strikes the visitor first on entering Tat-hau-po. The informa- 
tion on the subject is only conjectural. An assessor would have hard work to find 
out what a man is worth in these Eastern lands. He is rich or poor according to the 
exigencies of the hour. If a tax is to be levied by the people of a place, which is 
sometimes done in a most informal way, a rich man is found to be very poor; if 
said rich man wants an office, his ability to pay for it is sometimes a matter of won- 
der to those who before wondered at his poverty. Yet intelligent neighbors, who 
have lived all their lives among them, can make pretty shrewd guesses at the truth. 
Inquiries of some two or three such persons indicate that in this population of 30,000, 
there are not more than five or six whom they call quite rich, the poorest being 
worth $40,000, the richest worth $150,000. Some thirty families are worth over 
$10,000. Perhaps a hundred are worth over $5,000, and of the remainder, at least 
3,000 families have an income of less than $100 per annum. Certainly the appear-: 
ance of the people gives sanction to this last estimate. 

Upon all this population idolatry and superstition are making incessant demands.. 
The money is expended in the following ways. 

1. Temples and ancestral halls.—Of the first there are, large and small, over twenty. 
The cheap ones cost not more than three or four hundred dollars, while the most’ 
expensive is set down at twenty thousand dollars. They belong to various gods ;- 
some to the queen of heaven, some to the god of war, some to Buddha, some to Con- 
fucius, and a number to others I do not remember. 

The “Ancestral Halls” in number fall short of the others, being only three or four.. 
They are expensively built, very showy, and occupy the best localities in the places. 
In these the tablets of ancestors are placed, and at stated seasons, worshipped. They 
are places of idolatry as much as the former. 

2. Festivals—of which there are eight every year, and which are universally kept.. 
Work is not stopped very generally, nor are the shops closed; but the temples are 
visited, the idols worshipped, offerings made, and a great deal of pene indulged 
in by the mass of the Ms people. | 
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8. Theatres—which are always in front of a temple, and intended as a compliment 
to the particular idol “dwelling” there, as they say. Large sums are spent on them, 
which are defrayed by contributions, by private liberality of some rich family or fami- 
lies, and by assessment. 

4. Miscellaneous offerings,—candles to burn before the idols, paper money, 80 call- 
ed, incense sticks, oil for the temples, fish, fowl, fruit, grain, wine, tea, besides all sorts 
of paper clothing, paper hats, paper trunks, paper horses, to be burned as offerings 
for the dead, of which I will tell more at another time, and last but not least, fire 
crackers. 

5. Responses from the idol, obtained by first worshipping and then drawing a slip 
of paper on which the answer is printed, for which a small fee is exacted, not much 
at one time, but a great deal in the course of a year. 

But how much will be expended in a twelve-month in all these ways? This ques- 
tion I have put to a great many, and conclude that in the cases of multitudes it is 
to be answered by learning the shallowness of their purses. The children, of course, 
do but little ; the women are more regular in their expenditures thanthe men. The 
former spend most freely what they have, in offerings above described. The men 
are economical in this line, seem inclined even in this to have a shrewd eye to a 
good bargain, evince a partiality for cheap incense, candles which run a few more to 
the pound than the others, &., &c., but spend without stint in things which we might 
say had a reflex influence on their own enjoyment, such as food which they can 
offer first and eat afterwards. One of our native preachers told me that during the 
years he was led away by dumb idols, he never squandered less than two dollars at 
each one of these eight festivals, and more commonly, three or four dollars. Anoth- 
er person, quite a young man, not yet baptized, with nothing but what he earned by 
day labor, a fair specimen of a very large class, thinks he spent in idolatry never less 
than fifteen dollars a year. 

It will be moderate, therefore, totake ten dollars per family as the average. Sev- 
eral to whom I suggested this in the course of the inquiry, stated that it wasaltogeth- 
er too small. Itis safe then to adopt it as a datum toreason upon. This would make 
the yearly current expenditures for idolatry, in these six thousand families, to be 
sixty thousand dollars. Perhaps all the temples and ancestral-halls alluded to might 
be built for seventy or eighty thousand dollars, as the majority of them are of the 
less expensive kind. The churches usually found in a town of the same size at home 
might cost more than that. But where in America can be found a population of 
30,000, that expends sixty thousand dollars a year for the support of religion among 
themselves. Verily that is a hard bondage in which so much is extracted, and noth- 
ing given in return but an increase of misery and degradation. 

It is a very low and sordid view of Christianity, that would contrast its economy 
with the lavish waste of heathenism ; but there is one aspect in which the contrast 
may be sindied with advantage. It should silence our murmurs at the demands con- 
tinually being made upon us for contributions to the aid of religion. After all the 
demands upon us have been met, after all the agents and collectors have taken their 
departure, their purses heavier and their hearts lighter, the burdens we have borne 
are lighter far than those which are willingly borne by these thousands of families 
with their scanty incomes of a hundred dollars a year. 

I say “willingly,” for just now a singular thought strikes me. I never heard a 
heathen complaining of the amount he pays for the support of idolatry. I know very 
well that love does not prompt it. Fear or hope has more to do with it;—no such 
motive as a Christian feels, But still it cannot be denied, so far as my observation 
- extends, that these devotees of gods that are no Gods are cheerful givers. 
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What is the cause of this diversity between the children of the true and the chil- 
dren of the false ? Is it that gratitude is a less powerful motive than fear ? It ought 
not to be so. The one ought to correspond exactly to the other; for, as the danger 
is, so ought the thankfulness to be for deliverance. The woman in Scripture loved 
much, because much had been forgiven. I would not for a moment think of saying, 
there isan advantage in having been a great sinner as she was, in order that we 
may love much as she did. We are all of us great sinners, if we could only realize 
it. It would make us start back in horror, if we could only see what an accumula- 
tion of guilt a gracious God wipes out, every time we kneel by our bedsides and put 
up our sincere, but sleepy prayer, “Forgive us the sins we have this day committed 
against Thee and against our fellow men.” We have all occasion to love much. 
Next to the heart-service of adoration, what way is there to show that love, like 
training our thoughts to dwell upon the wretchedness of the perishing, until our 
whole soul shall overflow with desire to do them good. Then we would cease to have 
difficulty in finding the means. Yea, God Himself would open the windows of 


heaven and pour out a blessing till there would not be room to contain it. 


CHINESE MISSION OF BANGKOK. 
LETTER FROM DR. DEAN. 
Liberality of the Church. 


Bangkok, Jan. 30, 1865.—Yesterday 
being the first Sabbath of the Chinese 
year, I was able to conduct the entire 
services in Chinese both at the bazaar 
chapel and at the mission house. At the 
latter service, the native brethren came 
forward of their own suggesting, and sub- 
scribed about forty ticals for benevolent 
and missionary purposes. This gave 
them from twenty-five cents to five dol- 
lars for each member, which, amid their 
poverty and the increased expense of 
living, afforded us much encouragement. 
They also contributed an extra sum for 
whitewashing the chapel. These things 
please us, while we find much trial of 
faith and patience from their defects. 

Chinese New Year. 

On the Chinese new year (Jan. 27,) 
the church met at the chapel, and we 
took part with the native brethren in 
conducting religious services, attended 
by a house full of people, while the in- 
habitants of the city were generally em- 
ployed in gambling and new year saluta- 
tions common for this season. There 
are gambling houses licensed by the gov- 
ernment, where the people may go and 
gamble at any time they choose; but 


this privilege is granted to the Chinese 


gratuitously on new year’s day and the 
day following and preceding that day; 
consequently, the Chinese who have a 
passion for that pastime, think all the 
time during those three days is lost, which 
is not spent in that employment. 


NINGPO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. KNOWLTON. 
Visit to Kinghwa. 
Ningpo, Jan. 17, 1865.—I left Ningpo 
for Kinghwa Oct. 17th and returned 
Nov. 27th. The time spent on the road 
in going and returning was nineteen 
days, being three or four days longer on 
account of low water, caused by a severe 
drought: The crops in Kinghwa were 
very much injured last year by drought, 
so that suffering for want of food will be 
experienced again this year. Thus the 
judgments of God still continue to fall 
upon that doomed people. Year before 
last the pestilence swept off three fourths 
of the people in the southern and west- 
ern portions of the district, and last year 
it was severe again, though not so fatal. 
Attendance on Worship—Opposition. 

On my arrival I found the native 
Christians well, though most of them had 
been sick ; three of them had died. The 
meetings on the Sabbath, and daily read- 
ing of the Scriptures, singing of hymns, 
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and prayers morning and evening, had 
been maintained at the three stations. 
At the daily worship not many attended, 
but on the Sabbath there were usually 
twenty or thirty at each place. The 
number in the latter part of the year was 
somewhat less, and at En-di, the attend- 
ance almost ceased. This was caused by 
opposition to our work. This was mani- 
fested by raising false reports respecting 
foreigners and the Christian religion, and 
threatening those who should become 
Christians. 

The occasion that gave force to these 
reports and threats, was the seizure by 
the native officers of the son of the old 
assistant Dong. This young man had 
recently returned from Englarid, dressed 
in the English style, and bringing with 
him an English wife, and had gone up to 
aplace near Kinghwa to trade. He had 
some time previously been excluded from 
the church, and his being taken into cus- 
tody was for his own fault, and had not 
the remotest relation to foreigners or the 
missionary work. But the fact that he 
was dressed in foreign style, had a foreign 
wife, and hiszelatives many of them be- 
ing Christians, was sufficient for our de- 
signing enemies to base the report upon, 
that foreigners were not to be allowed in 
the interior, and that those becoming 
Christians would be seized and punished. 
Those ignorant of the facts, and of the 
provisions of the treaty, were easily de- 
ceived, and frightened from the meetings. 

At En-di there was another occasion 
for enemies to talk. An influential old 
lady was converted through the labors of 
the assistant, and not lung after died, 
trusting in Jesus and requesting that no 
heathen rites should be observed at her 
funeral. Her family, most of whom were 
favorably impressed towards the gospel, 
acceded to her request, and no idohatrous 
practices were observed; but a Christian 
burial, conducted by the native assistant, 
was given her. Such an innovation up- 
on ancient customs was not to be tolerat- 
ed in this place. Ancestral worship, the 
most sacred institution in China, univer- 
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turies, supported by law, and interwoven 
with the very texture of society,—this 
ancient and honorable religious custom 
was in danger, and the most abusive epi- 
thets were heaped upon the innovators. 
The “baser sort” threatened to mob the 
assistants, if they did not leave the place. 
But I am thankful to say, the young as- 
sistants were unmoved by their threats, 
and remained faithfully at their post. 
The leader of the opposition was smitten 
with death, and the excitement gradually 


passed away. 
Excitement of Literary Men. 


The literary men of Kinghwa were 
quite excited by the success of the gos- 
pel among their ranks,—more than half 
of the converts there being literary men, 
and five of them having degrees, while 
others were inquiring. To check this 
spirit of inquiry, if possible, at the exam- 
ination held in the district last May, they 
adopted as the theme for essays the fol- 
lowing precept of Confucius, “Beware of 
false religions.” It was generally under- 
stood that special reference was had to 
Christianity. The Christians felt the 
slur intended to be cast upon them, but 
they were unmoved, and indeed were 
rendered more firm in the faith. Tomy 
own mind the opposition raised was a 
positive encouragement, as showing that a 
real and thorough work was begun there. 
At Ningpo, utter indifference seems to 
be the rule, so that we are, as it were, 
beating the air. From such perfect stag- 
nation, even opposition is a relief. 

There were several inquirers, and a 
few requesting baptism; but the breth- 
ren thought, and I agreed with them, 
that they had better wait till they were 
farther instructed, before receiving bap- 
tism. 

The services at the three places are 
continued as heretofore, viz., daily morn- 
ing and evering worship, and preaching 
twice on the Sabbath. May the Holy 
Spirit’s power be manifest among that 
poor people. 

Theological Class. 
I brought with me to Ningpo to study, 
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one @ssistant, who possesses an excellent 
spirit. He, with four other assistants, 
is now engaged daily in a systematic 
study of the Bible. I spend two hours 
each day during four days of the week 
instructing them. On Saturday they go 
into the country, and preach at the dif- 
ferent stations on the Sabbath, and re- 
turn on Monday. 


TIE CHIU MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. JOHNSON. 
Persecution Threatened. 


Swatow, Feb. 23, 1865.—You will have 
heard from br. Ashmore of the persecu- 
tion at Tang-leng and Te Ine, or rather, 
the threatening of persecution. The 
devil seems to be in alarm for his king- 
dom. If the truth were not prevailing, 
there would not be this excitement and 
hatred for the truth that is manifesting 
itself. May the poor disciples have 
strength to endure this trial to their 
faith. 

Encouraging Prospects. 

At the Hu city, everything looks prom- 
ising. Theexcitement has entirely sub- 
sided, and the brethren report good con- 
gregations as in regular attendance upon 
the chapel services. What the enemy in- 
tends for our confusion and defeat there, 
has “fallen out rather unto the further- 
ance of the gospel.” 

At our next communion season, on the 
5th proximo, we expect to receive five or 
six by baptism. 

Operations of Chinese Rebels. 


There is a good deal of commotion in 
the vicinity from the reported proximity 
of rebels, who have a design upon the 
Hu city. They are from Chang-chau, 
near Amoy, a remnant of the Tai ping 
men, who escaped when Nanking was re- 
captured by the Imperialists last year. 
A body of them, at the time, came to the 
south, captured Chang-chau and a few 
smaller places in this direction, and man- 
ifest a disposition to operate this way. I 
fear we will have a disturbed year. 
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We are rejoicing over the news from 
home, and the signs that that atrocious 
rebellion that has so long desolated the 
land is near its end. God grant it may 
be so. 


ASSAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MRS. SCOTT. 


Visit to the Hills. 


_ Nowgong, Feb. 18, 1865.—Following, 
as we believed, the leadings of Provi- 
dence, we left Nowgong Dec. 5th for the 
Mikir hills, intending to re.oain there 
two months. We found ihe people 
waiting our coming, and were received 
with the warm-hearted cordiality char- 
acteristic of this simple-minded people. 
My heart was moved when from their 
deep poverty they brought out gifts of 
squash, potatoes, rice, &c. for us, always 
refusing to take pay, except as we forced 
it upon them in the way of giving such 
eatables as they could not get on the hills. 
Eager Listeners—Sickness. 

The women and children thronged 
our bungalow and listened attentively 
when we told them of Jesus, the Saviour. 
The men were so busy in their cotton 
fields that it was difficult to get them 
together in numbers. Just as we were 
fairly established in our new quarters, 
we were all taken down with fever, Mr. 
S., myself and infant all being prostrated 
at once. 

We remained there for a fortnight af- 
ter we were taken ill, hoping that by a 
faithful use of the medicines we had with 
us, we might remove the fever. In this, 
however, we failed, and so again had our ° 
boats prepared and we left for Nowgong, 
—Mr. Bronson sending men to assist us 
in by land, from Deboka, a midway sta- 
tion. 

Since we reached Nowgong, now more 
than a month, we have watched with in- 
tense anxiety over what we feared was 
the death-bed of our little Earnest. Our 
Heavenly Father, however, in mercy 
spared us this blow, and our'little boy is 
much better, though far from being well. 


Mr. 8S. and myself still have regular re- 
turns of fever, which unfit us for labor 
of any kind. Mr. Scott’s attacks are much 
more severe than my own, and prostrate 
him so completely, that he is obliged to 
keep his bed much of the time. His 
head is so very weak that it prevents him 
from all mental exertion. 
Still Hopeful—Baptism. 

Though we are passing through severe 
trials, our hearts are not discouraged. 
Our trust is in Him who is “a very pres- 
ent help in trouble.” During our sick- 
ness we have.realized how good a thing 
it is to have missionary associates. Had 
we been all alone at this station, I know 
not what we should have done. The 
dear Bronsons have done for us all that 
kindness and true sympathy could do. 

You have probably heard through Mr. 
Bronson of the baptism of two more of 
our school boys, making three who, we 
hope, have “passed from death unto life.” 


MISSION TO THE SHANS. 
LETTER FROM MR. BIXBY. 
On Specific Donations. 

Toungoo, Feb. 1, 1865.—I am aware 
that there would be great embarrassment 
growing out of specific donations on a 
large scale, to which I presume there is 
in our churches a predisposition. This 
tendency certainly needs to be guarded 
well, judiciously directed, and restrained. 
Still, if it could be kept within proper 
bounds, so that the general interests of 
the mission would not suffer, and the 
harder, less attractive and the more im- 
mediate unpromising fields should not be 
overlooked, it would furnish a healthy 
motive to benevolence on the part of in- 
dividuals, and the means to meet special 
exigencies in the newly opening and ex- 
panding fields—as, within the past year, 
we have been able to enter a new open- 
ing, to set in motion evangelizing agen- 
cies which have already been productive 
of great good, which would have been 
dormant but for these specific donations. 
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I hope I am not selfish in this m@ter. 
While I greatly desire to stir up the 
churches to the largest liberality, I would 
not like to draw to myself what justly 
belongs to another. “Send by whom 
thou wilt,” and to whom thou wilt, but 
let the work be done, is my prayer. 


“Through Christ Strengthening Me.” 

1 am, I presume, quite apt enough to 
think “I can do this, and I can do that.” 
If I did not think so, I should not be like- 
ly to try ; but hitherto I have found no 
limit to my ability or my resources, just 
so long as I cast myself implicitly on the 
Lord Jesus, and look to Him for the work 
to do, and the strength and the means to 
do it. It is wonderful how much a poor, 
sinful, feeble worm of the dust can do, 
when he lays himself out for it, with a 
single eye, and that eye on Jesus. 

After “comparing notes” carefully, the 
Committee decide to leave me here, a 
single worm, to “thresh” these “moun- 
tains!” Very well, I'll see to it well 
that I get into and keep in Jesus’ hands. 

Neither myself nor any one else can 
question his ability to thresh these moun- 
tains, and thresh them well, even with 
such a worm. 

I know very well that it is when I am 
weak, that Iam strong. The Lord in- 
crease my weakness. 


JOURNAL OF MR. BIXBY. 


Camp Meeting in Geckho—Setting off. 
Toungoo, Jan. 30, 1865.—I wrote last 
on the eve of my departure for Geckho 
land, to attend the camp meeting which 
I had previously appointed to be held at 
Shwa-nau-ghee.* Two Christian offi- 
cers residing at this station accompanied 
me. We left on the 9th inst., and rode 
about twenty miles directly north through 
the Sitang valley, and passed the night in 
the new teak chapel at Karen Khyoung. 
The people of the village came in and 
I preached to them. The native preach- 
ers had gone on several days in ad- 
vance, preaching by the way as they had 
opportunity, and had the opportunity 
* See Mag. for May, p. 133-134. 
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to confirm their words and exhort the 
people to turn to the Lord Jesus for eter- 
nal life. 

Young men from Kyah-maing and La- 
pet Ing, twelve in number, came down a 
day’s journey to meet us, and help us on 
our way. 

We also took an elephant belonging to 
one of the Christians, to carry a part of 
our burdens. Finding no packing sad- 
dle, we sent to a Burman village for one ; 
the owner would not rent it for any price, 
but demanded nine rupees as purchase 
money. The real value was five rupees. 
He doubtless thought necessity was upon 
us, and therefore he would take his oppor- 
tunity. The hour of worship had passed, 
and the two weary officers had retired to 
rest for the night, when I called two of 
my Shans, and went to work by moon- 
light, aided by a flickering candle, to 
make a saddle for the elephant. 

At halfpast eleven the work was done. 
The people in the morning pronounced 
the new howdah superior to the old one. 
At all events it answered our purpose ad- 
mirably, while it was entirely comfortable 
for the elephant. 

We left at seven and camped early in 
the jungle; ten miles out, half way to 
Kyah-maing. When the elephant came 
up, our ponies took fright and fled into 
the jungle. Men pursued them until 
quite dark, but could not overtake them. 

The Lost, Found. 

Thad just purchased two ponies for this 
mountain work, at a cost of 120 rupees. 
They were yet wild, in a strange country, 
and in a vast wilderness, which is infest- 
ed with tigers; night had closed in upon 
us, and we feared we should never see 
them again. Major Martyr’s very valua- 
ble pony was with them. This cast a 
shadow over tke prospects of our jour- 
ney. But we had each learned what to 
do with our troubles, even the smallest 
matters of every-day life. We go to 
Jesus with them, tell Him all about them, 

and leave the burden entirely with Him. 
In our evening worship I lost all anxiety 
about the ponies. I tried at times to be 
anxious, but did not succeed. I felt calm 
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and happy. Had a delightful sleep, but 
arose at 3 o'clock, fitted out a company 
to start at daylight in search of the po- 
nies, while we went on our journey on 
foot. Nearly all day was spent in climb- 
ing the mountains,—arrived at Kyah- 
maing at 3 P. M.; the ponies came two 
hours after. They were found in the 
dense jungle, six miles or more from our 
camping place. Preached in the eve- 
ning to the Kyah-maing people,—a full 
house, an attentive and appreciative con- 
gregation. 

After service, sung with the young peo- 
ple one hour, talked with the old people 
another hour, and then retired to rest 
with a grateful heart. 

Various Labors. 

The next day (12th) visited Lapet Ing, 
preached to the people, visited the sick, 
gave directions about the building of a 
chapel, gave the preacher, Moung Oh, 
some needed instructions in medicine 
and in the Scriptures, perfected arrange- 
ments for our journey northward on the 
morrow, and returned to Ko Shwa Aik’s 
village to preach in the evening. Had 
a congregation of fifty, enjoyed great 
freedom in unfolding the plan of redemp- 
tion. After service, returned to Kyah- 
maing by moonlight, to spend the night. 
Thus passed another laborious day. ‘The 
officers expressed deep interest in what 
they had seen and heard. They were 
specially interested in the singing at 
Kyah-maing, where Moung Pho-min, the 
youthful teacher, has been remarkably 
successful in all departments of his work. 
The next morning (13th) left for Shwa- 
nau-ghee, the native preachers and the 
Christians from Toungoo and the inter- 
mediate stations all in one company, a 
cheerful, happy band. 

Travelled all day without entering a 
village until evening, when we turned 
aside a little and took up our abode for 
the night in a Bghai village, the last be- 
fore entering Geckho land. Preached 
as usual in the evening, our people mak- 
ing the larger part of the congregation. 
Saw on the sides of the mountains, on 
either side of the road as we passed, vari- 


ous Bghai villages, some of which are said 
to be Christian villages; but I never turn 
aside to visit them, as I do not wish to 
“build on another man’s foundation,” nor 
have I time to visit churches which are 
cared for by others. But I see a kind 
Providence providing for my future tra- 
vels between Toungoo and China, in rais- 
ing up churches from among the heathen 
in these very stations. They are both a 
comfort and a help to me. At the close 
of each day’s journey thus far, when I 
am alone and can press on at pleasure, 
I find a warm-hearted band of Christians 
to greet me, and my evenings are spent 
in confirming them in the Scriptures, 
and teaching them to sing God’s praise. 
A Missionary’s Rest. 

We thus become mutual helpers of 
each other's joy. It is laborious, you will 
say, to travel all day and preach all the 
evening ; but I rest by turning from one 
kind of employment to another,—about 
the only rest I get in this country. 

On the morning of the 14th we were 
ten miles from Shwa-nau-ghee. Ten 
Geckhos came down on the 13th to meet 
us, and took each man a share of our load- 
ing, thus relieving some of our men, 
and one of our ponies. 

“Casting up a Way.” 

A new road had been opened by the 
Geckhos for the Shan traders, who now 
come through here in large numbers, 
More than one thousand bullocks and po- 
nies had already been through this sea- 
son, not to mention the Shan coolies. 
The road was therefore much cut up and 
very sandy. This new road leaves 
Shwa-nau-ghee to the south-east; but 
‘the people, in anticipation of this visit, 
cut out a new road expressly for me, a 
distance of about six miles. Care was 
taken even to remove the grass and the 
leaves from the path, and various provi- 
sions were made for our comfort by the 
way. 

It reminded me of Christ's triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem, and suggested the 
inquiry,—*Will the Geckhos be as ‘slow 
of heart to believe,’ and as ready to say 
hereafter, ‘Away with Him, away with 
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Him?” Ihave no confidence in man; 

but if this work is of God, it will not 

come to nought. We shall yet be per- 

mitted to rejoice over many converts. 
Joyful Reception. 

As we approached Shwa-nau-ghee, one 
of our party fired a gun, which was re- 
sponded to; and soon the chief, with men, 
women and children came out to meet 
us. All the adults came up with confi- 
dence, with smiles and unmistakable joy, 
and gave us the hand as is usual among 
Christians. Furthermore, they insisted 
on our shaking hands with all their chil- 
dren, even the merest nursling, which in 
most cases created cringing, shrinking 
and screaming. The little ones were not 
so easily reconciled to white faces. 

The contrast between our reception 
this year, and our first reception last 
year was very great and very gratifying. 

We found Moung Lee-dee, the teacher, 
who went up with Neeglai, the chief, in 
June last, ill with fever. I always go 
prepared for such diseases, and with Dr. 
Jayne’s ague mixture, I speedily checked 
the fever, so that he was able to join in 
the services of the meeting. 


Preparations for the Meeting. 

The preparations for the meeting on 
the part of these rude people, were most 
ample and pleasing. Near their zayat, 
which, by the way, is one of the best I 
have ever seen made wholly by natives, 
they had constructed a large booth of 
bamboo and grass, which would convene 
at least a thousand natives. On one side 
a broad platform was made, several feet 
above the ground, with a nice bamboo 
floor, and a very pretty balustrade quite 
encircling it,except the door. On three 
sides, very comfortable seats were made, 
and in front, a convenient bench or desk, 
all, of course, of bamboo. Within the 
enclosure, fifty or more of the Christians 
assembled at different times for prayer. 
The building was made by the Geckho 
people under the guidance of their teach- 
er, and was admirably adapted to the 
occasion. 

The Meeting Begun. 
Many strangers came in on Saturday, 
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Some of them were Saukoos, some Brecs, 
some Padoungs, some Mobyaé Shans, and 
many Geckhos. We opened the meeting 
Saturday evening. After a few remarks 
explaining the object of the meeting, and 
the reading of the word with brief expo- 
sition, we spent the evening in special 
prayer for the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
No time was lost, but prayer after prayer 
followed in quick succession, interspersed 
with singing, until a late hour. 

It was what my dear brethren, the offi- 
cers, called “a strange prayer meeting,” 
made so by the very unusual sight of fire- 
arms and spears, standing up in every 
part of this motley group, even while the 
holders of them bowed down to the earth 
and remained in silence during prayer. 
So accustomed are this people to carry 
about with them every where their wea- 
pons, that they do not at once lay them 
aside, when they come together for wor- 
ship. But it should be borne in mind 
that the great majority of this congrega- 
tion had never heard the sound of the 
gospel before ; still, nearly or quite all 
of them bowed themselves during prayer, 
in many instances doubtless because oth- 
ers did. 

Sunday many more came in; indeed, 
they continued to come and go, almost 
every hour of every day. Still, during 
the hours of worship they were usually 
respectful and attentive. There was at 
times more or less talking, but by a little 
ingenuity on the part of the speaker, 
the attention was pretty generally se- 
cured. 

Preaching Services. 

The morning sermon was preached by 
Moung Pho Moung, of Toungoo. Text, 
Romans 1: 18-25. It was quite discur- 
sive, but earnest and appropriate. The 
service was very long, but the interest 
of the people did not flag, and they were 
far more quiet than I had expected. 

In the afternoon I preached on the 
cross and passion of our Lord, after 
which I administered the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper to all baptized believ- 
ers, taking special pains to explain to 
the multitude its nature and design. 
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Moung Lee-dee, of Shwa-nau-ghee, spoke 
at length on this subject in the Geckho 
language, which he now uses with con- 
siderable facility, and Moung Pho Moung 
also spoke in Burmese. It was a pre- 
cious season, long to be remembered. 
In the evening, Moung Shwa Ong, of 
Kyeik-kadau, Neeghau’s village, preach- 
ed from Acts 17: 22-31, a faithful and 
powerful discourse, and Moung Lee-dee, 
whose spirit was stirred within him at 
such a sight, followed again in an ear- 
nest speech in the Geckho language. 
All the wild people present, except the 
Shans from Mobyae, a good number of 
whom were present, could understand 
Geckho, and it wasa great comfort to 
me to feel that such a congregation could 
hear the gospel in their own tongue. 

I had with me three Shan assistants, 
who took every opportunity between 
services to preach to their countrymen 
in their own tongue, and most of them 
also understood Burmese preaching. All 
the preachers and disciples seemed to 
feel that they had found a soil all pre- 
pared for the good seed, and that the 
seed-time had really come, and they 
worked night and day with zeal. There 
were very few of our working hours 
when there was not preaching going on 
somewhere. Much of my time between 
services was occupied in prescribing for 
the sick. Monday morning, the chief 
Neeghau came in with many followers; 
said he did not come the day before, be- 
cause it was the Sabbath, but now he 
had come to remain through the meeting 
and take us home with him. 

A Bright Light. 

Moung Oh, of Lapet Ing, preached a 
very plain and appropriate discourse 
upon God’s power to save from temporal 
evils, as well as from the power and do- 
minion of sin and from hell,—founded 
on the third chapter of Daniel. No ser- 
mon from a native was listened to with 
more apparent interest. My thoughts 
were occupied a part of the time in re- 
tracing the interesting history of the 
preacher from the time when forsaken 
by all his friends and abandoned by his 
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wife, on account of his baptism, he came 
to me and gave himself up to bitter tears, 
but strengthened himself by saying, “I 


love my wife, but I love Jesus more.” | 


The strength of his love to Jesus has on 
many occasions been put to the test; 
and although he has at times given me 
solicitude, he stands out now as a bright 
light in a dark place. His wife is now 
a member of the church, and is with him 
in his mountain home. 


Close of the Meeting. 

I preached the closing sermon from 2 
Peter 3: 7-12, and endeavored to exhibit 
the terrors of the law, the destruction 
of the world, the day of judgment and 
perdition of ungodly men, not omitting 
to hold up Jesus, as both able and will- 
ing to save the penitent, believing sinner. 

A season of prayer in the evening 
closed these memorable services. It is 
impossible now to speak of results; but 
I could not but feel that this meeting 
will be owned and blessed of God. I 
had several applications for teachers, 
which I hope to be able to respond to 
before long. 

Hospitality of the People—A Great Change. 

Before leaving Shwa-nau-ghee, I must 
speak of the hospitality of the people. 
Last year we were unable to get any 
grain for our ponies, as the people be- 
lieved the nats would destroy them if 
they permitted a pony or an elephant to 
come under their houses, or if they were 
in any way to contribute to their support. 
Our ponies suffered for food while we 
were among the Geckhos, and the pre- 
sence of a pony in our company was an 
obstacle in the way of our approach to 
the people. Now there is a change, es- 
pecially with those villages that have re- 
ceived teachers. The chief not only 
gave us permission to tie the ponies at 
night under their houses, which are very 
high, but gave them all the paddy and 
grass they wanted, and even went so far 
as to say they were gomg to purchase 
ponies for themselves. 

The Shwa-nau-ghee people claimed 
the right to feed, not only our entire 
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company, but all the people that came 
to the meeting, and they did it to the 
satisfaction of all. It took many baskets 
of rice, several hogs and pigs and fowls, 
and a large supply of vegetables. Such 
things as they could not get, salt, gnar- 
pee, fish, and oil, I furnished from 
Toungoo. 

On the day of our arrival, the people 
brought in for our especial benefit, fifty 
eggs, four or five hams, and several nice 
fowls. 

Savage Custom. 

Two things, however, troubled me in 
this generous hospitality. First, the 
pigs were killed by heavy blows on the 
head, and dressed in the blood. They 


have no idea of losing such a delicacy as 


the blood when it can be avoided. The 
Saukoos and Brecs drink the blood of 
beasts, and regard it a great luxury, and 
raw meat is eaten with avidity. Many of 
the Shans eat raw beef cut into small 
shreds and pressed into cakes, together 
with their rice. Is it a wonder that they 
are savages ? 

Then again, a bundle of fowls was 
brought in, closely tied together, and, as 
we thought, all dressed ready for cook- 
ing; their feathers were carefully pluck- 
ed, although not with much care to pre- 
serve the bodies of the poor creatures 
from mangling; but to our horror when 
they were laid on the bamboo table be- 
fore us, they set up a fearful squalling, 
and did their utmost to get away from 
us. Poor things! We pitied them, but 
the only relief we could give them was 
to cut off their heads. The people 
thought they were doing the right thing, 
and we took note of the motive. 

Departure—Preaching. 

Tuesday morning, 17th, we left with 
Neeghau for Kyeik-ka-dau, many of the 
people following us, and arrived in the 
afternoon. He sent off immediately to 
call Boghee and other chiefs. Boghee 
had sickness in his family and could not 
come ; but before Wednesday night, ten 
or twelve villages were represented by 
their chiefs and more or less of their peo- 
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ple. We preached during the day to 
groups of men, as they could be gathered 
here and there. Most of the chiefs 
spent the day with me. On the evening 
of both Wednesday and Thursday, all 
the people were called together for reg- 
ular worship and preaching. Moung Pho 
Min, of Kyah-maing, preached Tuesday 
evening from Romans 6: 16-23, and was 
followed by Moung Lee-dee, of Shwa- 
nau-ghee, in Geckho. 

The introductory services were usually 
conducted by our young brethren, Moung 
Swa-lay, Moung Swa-taé, Moung Laé, 
and Shwa-Laé. Ko Parkar, The Ploung, 
Moung Kau-oung and others also joined 
in the services. Devotional exercises 
were made prominent, and the singing 
was spirited and effective. Our services 
often exceeded two hours in length, and 
the people did not seem weary. 

Wednesday evening our congregation 
was large and very interesting, made up 
as it was by the more intelligent of ten 
or twelve villages, and we made the 
most of our opportunity. Moung Pho 
Moung, Moung Lee-dee, and I preached. 
I trust some seed fell on good ground. 


A Credible Work. 


The officers expressed themselves as 
much gratified with what they had seen, 
and assured me that such gatherings as 
we had daily could not be had in the 
English garrison, except by special com- 
mand. It seemed remarkable to them 
that people so wild and savage were so 
ready to sit down and listen attentively 
to the gospel, and they assured me that 
they could not but feel that the hand of 
God is in it. 

It gave me much pleasure to have 
these eye-witnesses; and, if any body 
stands in doubt of the genuineness of 
the work, let them write to Major James 
Martyr, staff station officer, Toungoo, or 
Ensign A. Breden, of Her Majesty’s 19th 
Reg., Toungoo, or Major F. Haultain, 
3d Reg. N. I, at Toungoo. They are 
men of God, who are well acquainted 
with us and our work, and will tell the 
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If the supporters of our missions could 
once go with me and see for themselves 
what is being done, we should have 
nothing to fear from the pen of reproach, 
and the voice of calumny would receive 
its merited rebuke. 


Visit from Padoungs. 

Before leaving Kyeik-ka-dau, I must 
tell of a visit we had from a Padoung 
chief and his followers. The company 
was made up of seven men who had 
come down to hire Neeghau to go up with 
his warriors to help them chastise their 
neighbors, who are also Padoungs, all of 
whom are under independent chiefs. 

They had never seen white men, and 
when we came in sight and they had a 
fair view of us, the old chief exclaimed, 
“Ama Ama,— is it possible such men 
can be good ?” 

Three of the number were persuaded 
to shake hands with us; but the others 
turned their backs, and no amount of per- 
suasion could turn them. The chief was 
a brave old man. He soon came up to 
talk with me and Neeghau about the 
contemplated fight. I discovered the 
painful fact that the Padoupgs, like the 
rest of these mountaineers, were living 
in perpetual war among themselves. 
More or less are slain almost every day, 
and others are sold into slavery. I was 
glad to see Neeghau take strong ground 
against fighting. He said to his visitor, 
“You and I have a difficulty; to settle 
it, I take a dah and plunge it into your 
bosom. You take a dah and plunge it 
into mine. I then strike back again, 
and you strike me. Are we any nearer 
a settlement of the difficulty? If we 
go on in this way, when shall we come to 
be of one heart ? No, no, let us put 
away fighting. There is an awful hell 
for those who kill men. No, no, we will 
not fight any more. We have received 
the teacher. We have done with fight- 
ing. Come, now, receive the teacher, 
and learn books; tell your foe to put 
away fighting, and receive the teacher 

and learn books, and we shall have 


truth. 


peace.” I hada long and pleasant in- 
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terview with this chief, and I think we 
took the fight all out of him. 

He promised to make me an early visit 
at Toungoo, and I promised to visit him 
and his foes, too, as soon as I could con- 
veniently do so. 

Thursday morning we started for 
home, making the distance of seventy 
miles in three days, and preached every 
night by the way. Found all my family 
suffering from fever, and my darling 
Willie was very ill, and had been for ten 
days. If the health of my family will 
allow, I shall leave againon the 3d of 
February, and shall try to reach the 
Padoungs. ll are now better, and I 
hope the fever is conquered. 


RANGOON MISSION. 


LETTER FROM DR. STEVENS. 


Missionary Tour—Encouraging Reception. 


Rangoon, Feb. 21, 1865.—Instead of 
taking two boats and going in different 
directions, to save expense br. Rose and 
myself concluded to go together in one 
boat to two of the larger towns, Nyoung- 
dong and Pantanau. With three tides 
we reached the former place on the 14th 
of January, having opportunity, on ac- 
count of our first stopping for the tide 
being in the night, to preach for a few 
hours at Sah-ma-louk only. 

Our first day at Nyoung-dong was the 
Sabbath. A Chinaman, met by br. Rose 
on a previous visit, kindly furnished ac- 
commodations for us in a house adjoin- 
ing his own, where one of us spent the 
day, receiving and preaching to such as 
called; while the other with a native 
preacher, went about the place from 
house to house, conversing with such as 
gave their attention. From fifteen to 
thirty persons were present, going and 
coming, nearly all the day. At evening 
we remained together, rather more as- 
sembling than in the day-time, and giv- 
ing just the opportunity we desired to 
preach tothem. The blessed truths of 
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the gospel were plainly and fully set be- 
fore them, and a number entered freely 
into discussion. We continued four days, 
dividing the labor between us in this 
manner, sometimes one and sometimes the 
other occupying the house. On the op- 
posite side of the river is the less consid- 
erable town of Yangen-sanyah, where 
each of us passed a day in turn. 

Many books were distributed, the peo- 
ple were more friendly and manifested 
more interest in our message than I have 
ever found in this place before ; and as, 
by our longer stay they have heard more 
fully and more particularly, having a bet- 
ter opportunity of satisfying their inquir- 
ies and bringing forward their objec- 
tions, we may reasonably hope a more 
decided impression in favor of the truth 
has been made upon them than they pre- 
viously had received. The residence of 
a native preacher, placed among them by 
br. Rose for nearly a month before our 
visit, also, no doubt, exerted an influence 
towards the same result. 

Nyoung-dong, situated as it is at the 
confluence of the Panglang creek with 
the Irrawadi, in the track of boats from 
the up country to Rangoon, is by far the 
most important place of internal traffic 
on the Irrawadi, below Henthada. Its 
bank is always crowded with boats of 
various sizes, from every direction, but 
especially from Mandelay and the inter- 
vening towns. 

After the fourth day of our stay at this 
place, we descended the Irrawadi, a 
day’s distance, to Pantanau; where we 
remained three days, including the Sab- 
bath. Here we occupied a very conven- 
ient zayat, dividing the labor, as at 
Nyoung-dong. Here too the people were 
civil and friendly, but there was appar- 
ently a much more decided antipathy to 
the gospel, in the spirit of bigoted ad- 
herence to the ancestral religion, than 
we saw at Nyoung-dong. A good many, 
however, were glad to receive tracts. 
On our return we stopped again for a 
few hours at Nyoung-dong and at Sah- 
ma-louk, besides which places we tarried 
nowhere else on our way. 
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Another Tour—Receptacle of Idols. 

On the 2d of February we again left, 
taking Mr. Smith also in company, to at- 
tend the nteeting of the Burmese Associ- 
ation at Thongzai. The end of the first 
tide brought us to Zau-taben, where, 
proceeding in different directions, we 
talked to a good many and distributed a 
few tracts. 

Observing a large number of idols 
crowded together in one of the niches of 
a pagoda, I said to some persons standing 
by, that I wished to take some of them to 
send to America, that our people might 
see what kind of gods the Burmese wor- 
ship. They replied, “If you wish to take 
them, you may ; but we cannot give per- 
mission, neither can we forbid.” “Yes, 
I understand, but I would not like to take 
them, if you will feel hurt by my doing 
so.” “No, we shall not feel hurt.” On 
further conversation, they explained that 
these idols were formerly in kyoungs 
that had been torn down, and having no 
other place to put them, they had collect- 
ed them in these niches. The owners of 

them were no longer to be found,—rath- 
er, the original offerers,—for after the 
dedication is once made, the original of- 
ferer has no more right, and his merit is 
the same, whatever subsequently becomes 
of the image. We concluded, therefore, 
to help ourselves to a few of the images. 
Our reception by the people was kind, 
and they were quite free to converse, 
and open to the impressions of the gos- 
pel. 
Witnesses for Christ. 

Our next stopping-place was Hlai- 
zaik and Zau-la-tai, not above a mile 
apart. At the latter place are three dis- 
ciples, and here we passed the Sabbath. 
There has been a good deal of preaching 
at both these places, so that the people 
were quite aware of the nature of our 
work, and received us kindly. There 
are several cases of special interest, par- 
ticularly the wife of the convert at whose 
house we stopped. I was much pleased 
also with the account which this man 
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intelligence and ability give, I think, 
good promise of future usefulness. His 
uncle, too, the second disciple baptized 
here and residing in the same house, was 
a man of consequence under the Bur- 
mese rule, and they too, we trust, are 
steadily testifying for Christ among their: 
perishing countrymen. 
New Idol to be Consecrated. 

The Myo-oke, or district head man, 
resides here, and is always respectful 
to us, but a thorough heathen. He at- 
tended our evening worship on Sat- 
urday, but not on the Sabbath, and 
had a large standing idol, brought from 
Rangoon, for which he had paid eighty 
rupees, within his yard, which he was 
making preparations to consecrate. As 
we went to take our leave of him on 
Monday morning, in the presence of the 
idol, we spoke at some length to him and 
a considerable company assembled under 
the shed before his house, of the folly of 
idolatry, and of the good hopes held out 
before us in the gospel. 

Leaving Zau-la-tai, we next called, for 
a few minutes only, to salute a disciple 
at Hlaing, who, we were sorry to find, 
would be prevented from attending the 
Association by some difficulty connected 
with a fishery, which necessitated his go- 
ing to Rangoon immediately. 


Capturing Fish. 

At Kyah-byai are several other Chris- 
tians, one of whom has charge of the 
fishery here situated. It consists of a 
small stream running up a short distance 
from the river. Atits mouth is set down, 
about the close of the rains, before the 
waters begin to fall, a woven work of 
bamboo, sufficiently open to allow the 
water to pass freely, but too close for 
fish. Within this are several enclosures, 
one of which is at the village, construct- 
ed with adoor, which admits the fish, but 
effectually prevents their escape. Here 
they are penned together, and fall an 
easy prey to their captors, who frequent- 
ly catch them merely by diving for them. 
While we were there, by direction of 


gave me of his own conversion, and his 


the disciple, one of his men, taking a 
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hand coop of bamboo, about two and a 
half feet in diameter, provided with a 
hole at the top, and setting it down in 
the midst of the fish, enclosed not less 
than a dozen large ones, which he took 
out through the hole at the top of the 
coop and handed to the men of our party. 
The usual way is to take them with a 
net, which, of course, is the more effectu- 
almethod. This disciple contributed two 
hundred of these fish, each probably at 
least a foot in length, to aid in the en- 
tertainment of the Associational guests. 
The disciples at the three places just men- 
tioned, Zau-la-tai, Hlaing, Kyah-byai, 
are all members of the church at Thong- 
zai. Passing the night at Kyooh-golay, 
just below Sau-yuay, we had a good op- 
portunity of preaching in the moonlight 
evening. A number listened well, and 
one man in particular, by the earnest- 
ness and directness of his inquiries, and 
the quickness with which he apprehended 
the forcible points of our argument, gave 
me hope that the truth will yet bring 
forth fruit in him. 
On the Way to the Association. 


Before daylight the next morning, 
carts were in readiness to take us to 
Thongzai, a distance of about eight miles. 
In conversation with the cartman, I was 
pleased to find that the constant hearing 
of the truth had produced the conviction 
that the Christians are in the right, al- 
though as for himself, the influences 
around him were yet too strong to allow 
him to give up his friends to become a 
Christian. I found him just like multi- 
tudes in a Christian country, with noth- 
ing to object to the gospel, being inward- 
ly convinced, yet without that power of 
God working in them, which is necessary 
to awaken them to repentance and an 
earnest seeking of salvation. 

We reached Thongzai about 8, A. M., 
on the day before the regular meetings 
of the Association, finding brn. Douglass 
and Crawley already there. 


Characteristics of the Association. 
The following are my impressions of 
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the Associational meetings, as compared 
with other similar gatherings. 

1. While there was a smaller number 
of heathen present, owing, no’ doubt, to 
the lack of the element of novelty, the 
churches were better represented, so that 
there was a larger number of Burman 
Christians present than on any former 
occasion, excepting when the Association 
met at Rangoon, when circumstances fa- 
vored a larger gathering. 

2. There was manifestly a better un- 
derstanding of the objects and the work 
of the Association, and the business was 
more orderly and better done. 

8. The preaching and other religious 
exercises indicated an advance in intellec- 
tual activity,—in part, no doubt, the re- 
sult of the stimulus of former meetings. 

Hence I think the delegates have re- 
turned to their several churches with a 
deeper sense than they had before of the 
importance of this annual gathering, as 
it respects the influence it is adapted to 
exert on the churches. And we earnest- 
ly desire that it may come to be antic- 
ipated, not only as an occasion of 
strengthening the bond of union and mu- 
tual love among the disciples, and of en- 
couraging and stimulating each other to 
good works, but also as an occasion for 
united supplication for the sensible com- 
ing of the Master to bestow a special 


blessing upon his assembled people. 


TAVOY MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. COLBURN. 


Desire of Burmans for Instruction. 

Maulmain, Feb. 25, 1865.—In my last 
letter I spoke of the eagerness of the Bur- 
man boys of Tavoy to learn to read Eng- 
lish, and of my offer to assist them one 
hour per day, and so get their friend- 
ship.* In a day or two I had seventeen 
young men, who came early in the morn- 
ing, and sat upon our verandah the live- 
long day, reading and studying. What 
pleased me more, all of them wanted to 
get Burman books on geography, arith- 

*Sec Mag. for May, p 138. 
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metic, &c. I turned away many appli- 
cants, part of whom only wished to study 
in the Burmese, but more who could not 
read well enough to join my class, who 
read comfortably well in the English 
Testament, and studied English grammar. 
After visiting Matah, they returned to 
me; but I felt that the Karens needed 
all my time, and refused to teach them 
more. Still they wished to come to the 
house and study. Dr. Walle, too, had 
decided to take charge of the Burmese 
department, and it did not seem prudent 
for me to mix my labors with his. 
Normal School in Tavoy. 

It is impracticable to sustain a good 
normal school in the jungle, hence I con- 
cluded to start one in town for this rains ; 
a plan which pleased the Karens very 
much, and they have entered into it with 
a noble spirit. 

Labors of Dr. and Mrs. Wade. 

I have no doubts respecting Dr. 
Wade’s usefulness in this field. It seems 
to me to be far more important than the 
work he had begun, though it takes him 
from the Karen to the Burman depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Wade is still a faithful and active 
missionary, and I have great hopes of her 
personal efforts to revive the feeble 
church. Dr. W. can preach on the Sab- 
bath and direct an assistant in the day- 
school. His day scholars will give him 
an audience for the Sabbath. 

Such dissemination of the truth among 
these forsaken heathen may not be in 
vain. But, alas for Tavoy! Even the 
Catholic priest has left the station dis- 
couraged. The school has ceased to ex- 
ist and the Burman priests have undis- 
puted sway. 


MAULMAIN KAREN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. HIBBARD. 
Maulmain Association. 
Sargyeen, Burmah, Feb. 18, 1865.— 
The Maulmain Association has held its 
annual meeting since my last. The meet- 
ing was in town with the Burman church. 
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All the churches, fourteen in number, 
fourteen Karen and two Burman, were 
represented. Many besides the dele- 
gates were present, and many more 
would have come, but for tne tear of rob- 
bers at home and small pox in town. 
The chapel, however, was crowded when 
all were present, leaving no desire for 
larger numbers. The first sermon was 
preached by Ko Oung men, of the Bur- 
man church in Amherst. He is an able 
and good man, and ought to be ordained. 
The second day the Rev. Tah-oo, a Ka- 
ren, preached a good practical sermon. 


Discouragements. 

Two painful features in the letters 
from the churches were the loss of the rice 
crop,—the first planting being killed by 
the high water and the second by the early 
drought,—and the fear of robbers. Four 
of their villages have been attacked, two 
of them plundered, four houses burned 
and a chapel partly burned. In one 
case the robbers were beaten off, leav- 
ing four of their number killed and 
wounded. Two of the Christians were 
wounded. 


Baptisms—Schools. 

Still all is not discouraging. Fifty-two 
Karens have been baptized during the 
year. Besidesthe normal school in town 
for the Karens, there have been ten vil- 
lage schools. For the Burmans, there 
are three schools in town and one in 
Amherst, with 250 pupils in the four 
schools. 

Ordination of Two Karen Preachers. 


At the close of the Associational ser- 
vices two Karens were ordained to the 
work of the gospel ministry, Sau Kone+ 


_ louk, son of Rev. Telau, of Dongyan, just 


deceased, and Sau Tah pu lu, of Tuvoe, 
formerly from Bassein. They are both 
tried men and worthy. Their ordination 
was asked for by their respective church- 
es. The services seemed very solemn 
and interesting. Br. Haswell preached 
the sermon. The remaining services 
were mostly performed by native pastors, 
Karen and Burman, br. Haswell and 
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myself uniting with them in “laying on 
of hands.” 

These interesting services, we hope, 
may greatly increase in frequency from 
year to year, until every church shall 
have its own ordained pastor. 

At noon, the second day of the Asso- 
ciation, eight Burmans and two Karens 
were baptized in the presence of a large 
congregation. Friday and Saturday 
were spent in attending to the wants of 
the Karens in respect to medicines, books, 
government matters, &c., &c. 

Tea-Party for Native Preachers. 

Friday evening Mrs. Hibbard had a 
tea-party for the Burman and Karen pas- 
tors, assistants and elders. Br. and sister 
Haswell and two English ladies were 
present, and we had a very pleasant, so- 
ciable evening. 

Sunday evening Mr. Colburn arrived 
from Tavoy, to take back with him Dr. 
Wade’s household goods, &c.; I could 
not break away from his company till 
Thursday morning, when I left for this 
place in Martaban,—two hard, hot days’ 
travel by land west of Maulmain. Here 
is a church of fifty-two members and an 
ordained pastor, Rev. Kurnah ; and here 
(D. V.) I shall remain till Monday, for 


the encouragement of pastor and people. 


PROME MISSION. 
LETTER FBOM DR. KINCAID. 


Hopeful Prospects. 

Prome, Feb. 7, 1865.—It is painful for 
me to be obliged to leave these flocks 
gathered from among the heathen, and 
also so many partially enlightened and 
hopeful inquirers. Iam safe in saying 
there are in seven or eight different lo- 
ealities, fifty or sixty who seem to be near 
the kingdom. During January seven 
have been baptized, three Burmans and 
four Karens. Five or six more will prob. 
ably be baptized ina fewdays. In three 
different districts, from twenty to sixty 
miles from Prome, are many inquirers, 
and where I should go and spend consid- 


Mission to France.— Letter from Mr. C—~. 
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erable time. But here I am confined 
week after week, hoping that next week 
I can go, and so on for more than six 
weeks. 


MISSION TO FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM MR. D—. 
Baptisms in P—. 

Paris, April 21, 1865.—In P—— we 
had four persons baptized last Sunday, 
April 16th, two males and two females. 

These candidates made a very inter- 
esting profession of faith. One of them 
related how he was converted some 
months ago under the influence of these 
words, “If so be that being clothed, we 
shall not be found naked” (2 Cor. v: 3.) 
His narration was most affecting, and 
touched very much those in attendance. 

Another said she had been in great 
anxiety for several months, and that, 
reading the New Testament, she had 
found the peace of Jesus by meditating 
upon these words, “Come unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 

After the profession of faith, we bap- 
tized in presence of a very numerous 
and attentive assembly. 


LETTER FROM MR. C——. 


Liberality of a French Church. 

D—, May, 18, 1865.—Br. T—~— is 
doing his best to sustain the cause at 
L—. The work has been fiercely as- 
sailed by the nationals. Our brethren, 
though few in number, make great sac- 
rifices for their religion. They have 
given 120 francs for missions, 104 for 
tracts, 50 for our poor, who are in press- 
ing need ; they have also given for their 
own poor and for the Paris Religious 
Tract Society, and for other objects. I 
had a crowded meeting in the church 
the first Monday in May. 

Mr. C. reiterates the appeal for aid in build- 
ing chapels. Having state that a suitable lot 
had been given at D——, he says—“O that you 
could help us to obtain money, that we might 
commence immediately. We commend this 
matter to your attention. The want of conven- 
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ient places of worship has greatly damaged the | year, “Our place of worship is only a small room, 


progress of our work in France.” 


He says in like manner of V——, where the 
church numbers 48, and 17 were baptized last ' enough to employ three.” 


lent us by a brother. Our people are the poor. 
My residence is remote, and I have labor 


QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY TO A 
MISSIONARY. 


My experience and observation during 
the past ten years have impressed me 
strongly with the importance of sound 
and settled views of Christian doctrine 
and mission work. A scriptural founda- 
tion cannot be too firmly laid, as all mis- 
sionary usefulness flows from and is inti- 
mately connected with thetruth. These 
foundations are the universal and entire 
corruption of man; salvation by grace 
through the blood and righteousness of 
Christ, unmixed by taint of human merit ; 
and sanctification through the Holy Spirit 
above. Of these truths there should be 
personal experience. If the missionary’s 
self-knowledge has led him to feel himself 
as the chief of sinners, and (when 
weighed in the balances of the sanctuary) 
even more vile than those he teaches, his 
sympathies will be more true and kindly, 
and he will see in all around him, Chris- 
tian or heathen, those deeply fallen like 
himself, and not more than himself need- 
ing the Divine mercy and grace. 

If, again, he feels habitually his abso- 
lute need of the Saviour’s blood and right- 
eousness, and, apprehending them clearly, 
enjoys the peace that flows from such be- 
lieving apprehension, the most vile and 
degraded heathen he can then regard as 
one who may become an humble, pen- 
itent, yet feeble follower of Christ. 
Hence, regarding conversion to God as a 
Divine work, he will desire to know noth- 
ing but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified, 
disparaging all other not Divinely ap- 
pointed means, though, to human reason, 
appearing powerful. Again, if the mis- 
sionary be walking in the Spirit, he will 
derive joy and strength from the reflec- 
tion that the = grace which has made 
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him what he is may be vouchsafed to 
others by Him who has no respect to 
persons. It is surely from the want of 
these foundation-stones that some mis- 
sionaries have been appalled and dis- 
heartened by the sight of heathen abom- 
inations, and their brotherly love chilled 
by the inconsistencies of Christians. 

These foundations being deeply laid in 
the heart, as well as in the head, it is im- 
portant to have sound scriptural views of 
mission labor and its promised results ; 
for if hopes be entertained without Scrip- 
ture warrant, discouragement must be 
painfully felt. But if the large and com- 
prehensive character of the work be real- 
ized, as unfolded in prophecy, the mis- 
sionary can be cast down only by the 
experience of his own unworthiness and 
unfitness. Still, God, who for Jesus’ 
sake pardons them, can give more grace, 
and yet cause more glory to Himself, 
through the very weakness of his ser- 
vants. This thought is sustaining and 
animating. 

Our India missions must be strength- 
ened by fresh laborers from home. May 
they be men like the first preachers, full 
of faith and the Holy Ghost. When the 
root of the matter is found in the mission- 
ary he will most zealously cultivate hu- 
mility, forbearance, sympathy, hopeful- 
ness and love, which may be called the 
especial missionary graces. He should 
have a healthy, active and vigorous con- 
stitution, and a frame of mind not readi- 
ly depressed by isolation. 

There is an increasing spirit of broth- 
erly love, sympathy and mutual prayer 
among the members of our little band of 
European and native agents. As re- 
gards our general work, I think there is 
at least a more correct view in these 
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parts of the Christian religion, its nature 
and claims. It is now no longer the new 
thing that was regarded with suspicion. 
Erroneous and superstitious errors have 


been lessened, and it is often felt and ad-. 


mitted to be true, and calculated to make 
a man happy here and hereafter. Still 
there is needed a patient continuance in 
the work and a prayerful waiting upon 
God. Unfruitful as some parts of our In- 
dian missions have been, still, so long as 
God sustains us in the very presence of 
heathenism, and enables us, in faith and 
hope, to scatter the seed of life, our breth- 
ren at home must likewise continue to 
cast themselves on the promises of God. 
—Rev. A. H. Frost, Church Miss. Record. 


ON BECOMING A MISSIONARY TO 
THE HEATHEN. 

“Shall we lightly put the question 
aside, ‘Is it my duty to go out as a mis- 
sionary to the heathen ?’ with the self- 
satisfied reply, which costs so little to 
make, ‘I do not feel called to the work’? 

“Is it not a matter of the deepest im- 
portance to ascertain what the call is for 
which we are professing to wait; lest 
haply we should be deceiving ourselves, 
and refusing to hear the voice of Him 
that speaketh ? 

“In the first place, then, are we war- 
ranted in expecting to receive some es- 
pecial manifestation of God’s will con- 
cerning us, apart from and beyond the 
ordinary influences of His Spirit—some 
call, in short, which shall resemble that 
which was whispered in the ears of the 
Apostle Paul during the visions of the 
night, when he heard a man of Macedo- 
nia saying to him, ‘Come over and help 
us’? For when men speak of waiting 
for a call to missionary work, it seems as 
if they meant something more than that 
inward moving of the Spirit, which leads 
right-minded men to enter upon the of- 
fice of the ministry at home. If we look 
this question fairly in the face, it is im- 
possible to arrive at any other conclusion 
than that the call to missionary work 
abroad does not differ from that to the 
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work of the ministry athome. For what 
are the motives which induce a right- 
minded man to enter upon the ministerial 
office ? Is it not that he feels constrain- 
ed to proclaim to others that glorious gos- 
pel of the grace of God which has already 
been made in his own case the power of 
God unto salvation? He feels that he 
has been, by God’s grace, snatched as a 
brand from the burning, and he desires to 
be the instrument, in his hands, of rescu- 
ing others, and leading them to Christ. 
And in what respect does the call to 
preach the gospel to the heathen differ 
from this? In each case the office is the 
same, and the preparation necessary for 
undertaking each aright is the same also. 
It is the making known the gospel of the 
grace of God to those who still sit in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death ; in other 
words, a love for souls is the one con- 
straining motive which leads a believer 
to enter upon the sacred office of the 
ministry, in whatever part of the Lord’s 
vineyard his lot may be cast. 

“Surely, the right way of putting the 
question to ourselves is not, ‘Why should 
I go?’ but, ‘Why should I not go?” 

“If we acknowledge that the heathen 
have a claim, and a very strong one, on 
us as Christians, we shall at once feel 
abundant reasons for our going, and the 
question we shall ask ourselves will be, 
‘Ought Inotto go? Are there any prov- 
idential hindrances in the way of my go- 
ing?” It is obvious that for every one 
who is at liberty to go, there will be twen- 
ty who cannot go, from such disqualifica- 
tions as age, ill-health, or special family 
ties. Is not then the call to those that 
are at liberty louder than ever; and 
ought they not to obey it, unless they 
can assign such reasons for refusing as 
will satisfy a heart-searching God ? 

“If the writer may be permitted to re- 
fer for a moment to his own personal ex- 
perience, he fully believes, that if he had 
not been enabled at once, by God's help, 
to obey the call which was then made to 
him, he might, and probably would, have 
let slip the opportunity, perhaps forever. 


His firm belief is, that the right, and most 
assuredly the happiest and simplest way, 
is to surrender up our wills entirely into 
God’s hands; to beseech Him to do as 
H@ pleases with us; and to say: ‘Lord! 
I am willing to go, if it be Thy will to 
send me.’ If, however, we vacillate—if 
we shrink from the responsibility of de- 
ciding for ourselves—we soon begin to 
persuade ourselves that the call which 
we are to look for consists in something 
more than we have at present received ; 
and so we linger till the flame begins to 
grow more dim, and the fire, which the 
Spirit of God had kindled in our hearts, 
at length dies out, and who can tell when 
it may again be kindled? Right, indeed 
it is, that we should beware of transitory 
impulses. But let us remember that these 
very impulses are often the knockings of 
the Spirit at the door of our hearts; if 
_ we hear the call and let Him in, we shall 
soon know whether it truly comes from 
Him alone. How often do we hear of 
and see the lamentable results of thusre- 
fusing to hear the voice of God witness- 
ing in the heart! Many a Christian, in 
the first glowing sunshine of his spiritual 
life, listens, with a beating heart, to some 
earnest appeal for missionaries. In the 
freshness of his zeal he resolves at once 
that he will obey the call; but as soon as 
the words of the speaker have died away, 
and he returns back to the ordinary oc- 
cupations of daily life, he begins to ques- 
tion and doubt, and thinks he ought not 
to make up his mind at once on so im- 
portant a subject—he will wait a little. 
Gradually the impression wears away, 
and his resolutions gradually crumble to 
dust, until, perhaps, he hears a fresh ap- 
peal, and is again stirred up; but the ef- 
fect this time is even more transient than 
before ; and then, very often, he forms 
new home ties, and settles down in some 
sphere of usefulness, whence it would 
take almost a direct call from Heaven to 
remove him. And yet all the while he 
persuades himself that he is doing the 
_ work which his Master would have him 
do; whereas, in point of fact, he has been 
doing what was most pleasant to himself. 
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It is impossible to read the memoir of 
Henry Fox, and not to feel how near he 
was to losing the privilege of being call- 
ed to the office of a Christian missionary, 
by his delay in forming a final decision. 
Does it not seem as if his path would 
have been smoothed and simplified, if he 
had yielded at once to the convictions 
which God’s Spirit had wrought in his 
heart, and resolved that he would, in God's 
strength, dedicate himself to the work, 
should He be pleased to employ him 
in it? 

Nor are we to forget, that as, in the 
words of the Apostle, ‘Godliness hath the 
promise of the life that now is, as well as 
of that which is to come,’ so we ever find 
that those who engage in missionary work 
realize in it many special and most pre- 
cious spiritual blessings. This is the ex- 
perience of every true-hearted mission- 
ary, and through it he is enabled to re- 
joice, even in the midst of discourage- 
ments and difficulties, knowing that it is 
the Lord’s work, and that He will prosper 
it in his own time. And is this no in- 
ducement to engage in such a work? If 
the blessings and privileges that it brings 
with it were but more fully realized, 
surely there would not be such sad cold- 
ness on the part of those who profess to 
love the Lord, to devote themselves to 
his service. We give to God our feeble 
and unworthy offering, and He returns 
the gift a thousand-fold into our own 
bosoms, causing our peace to flow as a 
river while we still thread the thorny 
path of life, and granting us the blessed 
assurance of eternal glory in the life to 
come. Do we find missionaries, even 
those who have spent their lives and sac- 
rificed their health in the work, repent- 
ing the choice they made? Never! Cast 
down they may be—desolate and sad- 
dened at times they may be—through 
outward discouragements and inward 
trials; but their faith and trust remain 
ever firm and unwavering, and their lan- 
guage is always the same asthat of Henry 
Fox on his dying pillow; who, when 
asked whether he regretted having given 
his life to missionary work in India, re- 
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plied: ‘No—never! IfIhad tolive over 
again, 1 would do just the same.’ 

“And even if the missionary’s life be 
in some cases a life of trial, shall science, 
and commerce, and fame have their will. 
ing votaries, and yet the disciples of the 
Crucified refuse to suffer for Him ? 

“Have we forgotten that ‘we fill up 
that which is behind of the sufferings of 
Christ in our flesh for his body, the 
church; and that, as with the Master, 
so with the disciples, it is in suffering we 
chiefly manifest his glory, and advance 
his kingdom? Who would not then suf- 
fer for Christ, especially when the prom- 
ise is that we shall reign with Him also? 

“ «Every one that hath forsaken houses, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or moth- 
er, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
name’s sake,’ said Jesus, ‘shall receive an 
hundred-fold, and shall inherit everlast- 
ing life.’ 

“They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the 


stars forever and ever.’ ”—Missionary in 
India. 


AN APOSTOLIC MISSIONARY OF RE- 
CENT TIMES. 

Dr. Ribbentrop is a name connected 
with the most signal favors which the 
Lord has bestowed within the last twenty 
or thirty years upon the people of India; 
and we discern in such favors the most 
convincing evidence of his gracious dispo- 
sitions towards that country. If some 
have imagined that those alone engage 
in missions who cannot succeed at home, 
or that whatever crumbs fall from the 
well-spread table of our own country can, 
in some measure, be made useful to the 
“savages abroad,” they may learn by this 
example that God finds mer of high ca- 
pability for his service in heathen coun- 
tries, and that such do not appear to Him 
too valuable to employ in this noble work. 

Frederic Ribbentrop was born in the 
year 1819, in the county of Wernigerode. 
When he had been educated at the Gym- 
nasium of Halberstadt, he repaired to 
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Berlin to study law. In spite of the care- 
ful education he had received, he had 
never yet, as he afterwards lamented, 
known that there were men to be found 
in whom Christ was living, or that Christ 
himself was still living everywhere on 
earth as well as in heaven. “Even Lu- 
ther was almost always represented to us 
at school only as a German to the back- 
bone, but not as a witness of Jesus Christ. 
I was, until I had finished my course, and 
even long after, almost entirely surround- 
ed by Sadducees—great and small; by 
Stoics and by Epicureans. In fact, I was 
truly a heathen.” Of the study of law 
he soon became weary ; and next devoted 
himself to the study of ancient languages, 
and especially of Greek philosophy. He 
acquired from Aristotle many views, the 
utility of which he felt in after life. 
After four years of study he took the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy; he then 
went for a time to Munich, partly to 
study the treasures of art, and partly in 
order to attend Schelling’s lectures. Na- 
ture and history soon began to occupy 
much more of his attention than the spec- 
ulations of metaphysicians. At last he 
began to look into the Bible. Itsoon be- 
came clear to him that modern culture 
was opposed to it in spirit; and he was 
roused by the Saviour, before it was too 
late, from devotion to mere art and sci- 
ence, and brought into the fresh heavenly 
atmosphere of divine truth. 

The saintly Gossner was the chief 
agent in leading him onwards in the right 
way. Ribbentrop heartily thanked him, 
“as an indefatigable teacher, an uncom- 
promising despiser of all the tinselled 
baubles which tend to conceal the Cruci- 
fied One from us.” Without him, Rib- 
bentrop once said, “I might still have 
been alternately a slave to sleep and to 
fanatical illusions.” It was in a great 
measure through Gossner’s influence that 
he was brought to the conviction, that he 
had too long put off the commencement 
of a career of public usefulness. This 

made him accept, in the first place, the 
position of a gymnasial teacher at Berlin. 
But the grace he had obtained soon im- 
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pelled him further onwards in the ser- 
vice of the souls of his fellow-creatures. 
Gradually, but irresistibly, the necessities 
of the heathen world pressed themselves 
upon his sympathies. When this subject 
had once taken possession of his mind, 
the idea forced itself upon him, that he 
ought to devote himself and all he had to 
the service of the heathen. He accord- 
ingly offered his services to Gossner, and 
it was soon arranged that he was to go 
to ndia. 

He placed not only his services but his 
substance at the disposal of the mission. 
All his earthly goods he at first devoted 
to be expended in the work of the Lord, 
but afterwards made some modifications. 
He devoted a few hundred thalers toa 
children’s school in the town in which 
his father had been chief magistrate. He 
had become security for an undeserving 
friend in Munich, and remembered that 
he had still an account to settle there, of 
about twenty florins. Lastly, he had 
helped to induce a cousin of his to forsake 
a respectable means of livelihood for the 
stage; and in consideration of the injury 
thus done, he conveyed to his mother two 
hundred thalers for her son’s benefit. 
He wrote minutely to Gossner as to the 
disposal of these sums when on his jour- 
ney, that he might not appear chargeable 
“with having kept back a part.” Thus 
the most thorough conscientiousness was 
associated in him with the utmost alacrity 
in self-sacrifice. 

He took leave of Gossner, with whom 
he had taken refuge, at his villa near the 
Potsdam Gate, on the night of the 18th 
of March, 1848, about a month later. 
Gossner’s last words were, “We must 
now part below, to meet, however, again 
above.” 

From London, where much Christian 
kindness was shown him and his compan- 
ion, they sailed for India by the Cape. 
Excepting a little sea-sickness, their voy- 
age was a delightful one. They reached 


Calcutta on 21st of September, 1848. It 
was almost painful to Ribbentrop that 
they were treated “like princes,” and had 
30 little to trouble them. Gossner and 
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his congregation were requested by him 
to pray that they might not “grow sleepy, 
and give way to the suggestions of the 
indolent flesh, which, when a finger is 
once given, soon draws the hand after it, 
and then the whole man.” In Chupra, 
on the Ganges, he soon reached that 
sphere of activity in which he was des- 
tined to continue till the time of his death. 

If it were supposed that this Doctor of 
Philosophy now occupied himself chiefly 
with the learned brahmins, and engaged 
his hearers in subtle disquisitions, this 
conjecture would fall very wide of the 
mark. It is true that his thorough 
knowledge of languages helped him soon- 
er to familiarize himself with each new 
form of speech, and his thorough knowl- 
edge of ancient philosophy made it easy 
for him to unravel the various forms of 
Hinduistic Pantheism. During the cold 
weather he rode about and preached in 
villages, in market-places, and in streets, 
—wherever an opportunity offered itself. 
It was not by learning, or profound 
thought, or fine speaking, that he sought 
to work. He endeavored in each case of 
inquiry to excite that feeling by which 
his own soul had been arrested,—the 
sense of deep misery in a human heart 
which is without God in the world. 

In the schools a refreshing work was 
set before him, in acting upon the hearts 
of the children. He wonders that the 
brahmins do not show themselves more 
suspicious of the introduction of Christian 
schools, “Have they no apprehension of 
the strength which God has ordained in 
children? Do they feel that they, after 
all, cannot hinder the fall of their relig- 
ion?” In all vicissitudes and perils, the 
labors among those little ones give a con- 
stant support to his faith. If the work 
goes on slowly, it goes on surely. “The 
children always reconcile me again with 
this corrupt nation; for that which ap- 
pears ineradicable in the adults, can, as 
yet, easily be contended with in the chil- 
dren. How beautiful it is, when the pa- 
rents stand by, and observe how the mis- 
sionary deals with their children. Then 
there may always be a hope entertained 
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that the hearts of the fathers will at 
length be turned unto the children. As 
Gossner says somewhere, ‘If the sheep 
will not follow, the shepherd thereupon 
takes the lamb ; and then the parent of 
itself comes after him.’ Everything, 
however, does not, even here, go on 
smoothly. The missionary may see his 
school moved to tears, and may read upon 
all countenances, that the truth of the 
word is somewhat realized. But outside, 
perhaps, he is surrounded by boys who 
mock at him, and among them are a few 
even of his own pupils. How heart-rend- 
ing it is, when the countenances that 
have grown so dear are infected by the 
mocking laughter of the hostile party. 
But the love of such is not thus to be 
quenched, but rather made to burn the 
more powerfully.” 

As Ribbentrop everywhere loved chil- 
dren, so he loved his orphan boys espec- 
ially. Among these he lived almost en- 
tirely and exclusively. With them he is 
happy and cheerful and unwearied, from 
day to day. When the sepoy revolt 
broke out, the necessity of fleeing was 
discussed. The orphan boys heard that 
it had been sworn that all the whites 
should be put to death, and they began 
to weep bitterly. One little fellow cried 
out, “The Lord Jesus will strike us dead.” 
Another corrected him, saying, “O no, 
the Lord Jesus will take us to heaven.” 
Then smiled a third and said, “No, the 
Lord Jesus will hide us away.” Ribben- 
trop had listened, and wasconsoled. Nor 
had any one of them a hair of his head 
touched. At a later period he began to 
reproach himself for his unbelief, and was 
ashamed that some among them had al- 
ready well-nigh fancied themselves mar- 
tyrs. 

The most peculiar thing about his ser- 
vice of love was his desire to be like the 
very poorest in his clothing and diet, that 
they might the more easily be like him 
internally. On this point he had much 
trouble and contention to go through. 
“I wish I could fast, as the apostles did; 
and then it would also go on better with 


my praying and preaching, which often 
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prove meagre enough.” In all this he no 
doubt did too much. A European can 
scarcely live, if he tries to content him- 
self with the sustenance of a poor Hindu. 
Of course there may be exceptional cases. 
The missionary Bowen has gone on al- 
ready seventeen years in this way, in the 
midst of the metropolis of Bombay, spend- 
ing his twelve rupees a month, like any 
Hindu servant, and, in fact, earning 
them by his daily labor ; he drinks a little 
more tea than they; eats less rice, and 
takes fruit as he feels inclined ; and he is 
every evening fresh and alert at his hour 
of preaching on the shore. But who can 
copy him in this? Itis a peculiar gift, 
and truly a blessed one; for now the cal- 
culating Hindu sees that here is at least 
one man who publishes the gospel gratui- 
tously, while he might have earned ten 
or a hundred times as much money in his 
earlier occupation as a ship’s captain. 
This must produce its effect, even if none 
meets the eye. That this asceticism is a 
part of that mechanism of charity by 
which a spiritually dead nation is being 
roused from its insensibility and led home 
to Jesus, we doubt not. Who can help 
rejoicing at the fact, that all with their 
several gifts are working together to- 
wards one great end ? 

Our Ribbentrop had also his peculiar 
gift. He nourished his body but spar- 
ingly, gave away on occasion all his things 
except what he wore; and even then com- 
plained that it was so difficult to become 
a Hindu to the Hindus. From year to 
year he went togreater lengths, and spent 
latterly only sixteen rupees a month, of 
which he gave a good deal away. If he 
sees a ragged and squalid Hindu by the 
wayside he takes him by the hand, leads 
him to the brook, and washes his clothes 
till they are clean ; of course, not without 
directing his attention to that only Being 
who can cleanse the soul and re-clothe it. 
He is pressed by his relatives totake care 
of his health, to refresh himself by a visit 
to his native country, and so on. The 
Committee urge him too; but he insists 
that he eats more than several other breth- 
ren, and that he is im perfect health, Am 
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English visitor thinks, however, that he 
looks very sickly, and gives him a sum of 
money to enable him to make a little ex- 
cursion for hishealth. But there happens 
to bea brother who wishes to marry at the 
time, and Ribbentrop considers it suita- 
ble to get him furniture for his establish- 
ment with the money. How it troubles 
him when he has to preach on such words 
as, “He that hath two coats, let him im- 
part to him that hath none,” and “let him 
that hath meat do likewise.” This makes 
a sword pass through his heart. “How 
charming to be able to clothe a man for 
six groschens, and with nine, even with 
six pfennings to give a man a meal, twice 
in aday.. If even people were to tear 
all their printed books, how intelligible 
would a living book remain to them with 
the inscription, ‘break to the hungry thy 
bread,’ &c. How horrible it is, on the 


other hand, to be capable of eating and 
drinking quietly, while Lazarus is lying 
with the dogs.” 

He felt it his duty to build an asylum 
for the sick poor, the fakirs, and the men- 


dicants, in order that they might, if only 
in their last days and moments, receive 
the glad tidings, supported by the power- 
ful teaching of deeds. In this endeavor 
he was graciously prospered. He used of- 
ten to get up by night and go into the sick- 
house, in order to instruct the poor pa- 
tients who could not sleep, inthe doctrine 
of their Redeemer. Then, in returning, 
he would visit the orphan asylum, to see 
whether all was right. The lepers he 
himself attended. It is necessary to have 
seen such persons as these to understand 
what they are like—literally rotting 
alive, so that, when they eat, one finger- 
joint hangs like wood from that above it, 
while the effluvia is most painful. “And 
when they are dead, who is to bury them? 
Their own kinsfolk ? It is but very few 
that have any. The native Christians ? 
But even they feel the work too nau- 
seous.” Ribbentrop himself gets up by 
night, and buries the body. Yet in all 
these and in other works of love, Ribben- 
trop sought not his own righteousness ; 
even his best deeds appeared to him to be 
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his accusers before God. So was it also 
with the poor-house. He wrote in his la- 
test letter, that the first years during 
which he had taken charge of the poor 
without troubling himself to obtain ex- 
trinsic aid, had been the most blessed. 
“But in proportion as I obtained extrinsic 
aid, my zeal and my faith have cooled ; 
and how empty the long building now is! 
Moreover, nearly all-the patients that 
lately came into it are dead ; and although 
it was built principally for the relief of: 
utterly destitute patients, its success in 
this respect remains not only below the 
expectation of the brethren, and even of 
the heathen, but even below my own. 
The fakir-house is assuredly one of the 
principal things for which God has been 
angry with me. I have now again what 
T have so long missed, to the hurt of my 
own soul,—rest and leisure for my spirit- 
ual concerns. Pray that no one may de- 
prive us of our crown.” 

. But the holy man had still further to 
encounter sharp inward trials, before he 
could remove to his heavenly country. 
He had, as was his way, nothing but good 
to relate of others, but much blame to 
throw upon himself. “We are really not 
such people as the pious world make us 
out. What I read and hear of Her- 
mannsburg and other Christian agencies, 
ought to fill us with profound shame. I 
have been—God grant it may have been 
for the first and last time—faint even un- 
to death, and in the most extreme danger. 
One by one, our Hindu Christians, includ- 
ing those who have given us most satisfac- 
tion, have been taken from us. We sup- 
posed we understood God’s designs; but 
they have been carried out in a way quite 
different from that which we expected. 
God had shown me in a marked manner, 
that He neither needed nor desired my 
services. My faith wasin danger of being 
shipwrecked. I was, even among my pu- 
pils, like Eli in his old age, having lost the 
faith and the courage to correct them. 
Then did God awake me from my leth- 
argy by days of bitterness, nights of fever- 
ish unrest. Thanks be to Him to all eter- 
nity. Since the conference, especially, I 
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have felt fresh courage and resolution. 
Pray forme that I may not again fall 
asleep.” 

This is almost the last record we have 
of Ribbentrop’s poor and yet rich life. 
He sowed in faith, and lived not to reap 
much fruit ; but he was able to console 
himself with Gossner’s saying, “If it rains 
not, still it drizzles.” If even he did not 
know it, both Christians and heathens in 
Chupra have held him very dear ; and his 
station, among others, has not been un- 
visited by the breath of life which the 
Lord has bestowed upon India since the 
mutiny. How it refreshed him to hear 
that the brethren had reaped such a rich 
harvest among the Koles. Even as to the 
Christians in his own neighborhood, he 
was enabled to hope that the few would 
increase to many thousands. 

In September, 1863, he visited Muz- 
afferpur, and the burial place, as if he had 
meant to inspect the spot where he was 
to be laid within four days. On leaving, 
early in the morning, he took a carriage 
for two hours of the journey ; but the rest 
of the way he chose to goon foot. From 
one half hour toanother he met beggars 
on the road, to each of whom he gave a 
small coin. It became very hot ; but he 
continued to go on, till nearly half-past 
twelve o'clock. Then a peasant saw him 
reel, and sit down under a tree at the 
road-side. A few Hindus hastened up, 
and saw that the Sahib was foaming at the 
mouth. It was not a sunstroke, but an 
affection of the heart through which he 
was called away. The corpse was taken 
to Muzafferpur, where weeping Chris- 
tians and children rendered him the last 
honors. They vied with one another to 
attire him for the coffin. “The Sahib,” 
they said, “has been so ready toserve us, 
and has accepted services from no one; 
it is a goodly thing that we should be per- 
mitted to serve him in death.” 

What lamentations there were in Chu- 
pra, especially among the orphan chil- 
dren, cannot be described. The brother- 
hood were deeply dejected; they wept 
greatly before the Lord, and said to them- 
selves in deep affliction, that they deserv- 
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ed no better, because they had often mis- 
understood the beloved brother. “He 
ought certainly to have taken better care 
of his health—he ought to have spared 
himself — but after all, what can we 
judge?” On the last occasion he preach- 
ed he was very profound in his represen- 
tation of Christian doctrine: he at times 
preached with almost superhuman power. 

It is remarkable that he was not allow- 
ed to have his tomb in Chupra. The fa- 
kirs would certainly have made a god of 
him, and sacrificed at his tomb. We 
have wondered often how this dear broth- 
er was so long able to hold out against so 
many privations. He always persisted, 
however much any one might decline it, 
in doing something good and serviceable. 
And how well be knew a way to make 
the best of everything, with his invinci- 
ble placidity : it is for this that we shall 
most miss him. But he held himself lit- 
erally to be the most unprofitable ser- 
vant. And how came he by that frame 
of mind? He obtained it by prayer. He 
every day passed two or three hours in 
prayer upon his knees, and thus acquired 
new grace evermore from the inexhaus- 
tible fountain. Truly he was a ripe, full 
and savory sheaf, alively example of the 
beatific and renovating power of the 
Saviour. Therefore no long and weari- 
some sickness was needed to consume 
him.—Christian Work. 


THE KHONDS. 


Of all the inhabitants of India, per- 
haps none are less thought of than those 
who live in the hill districts of Orissa, 
which lie between the Godavery and the 
Mahanuddy rivers, and about 200 miles 
from the sea. These hills are peopled by 
certain wild tribes known asthe Khonds, 
the Koles, the Gonds and the Sourahs. 

Of these, the Khonds are most numer- 
ous, and the district they inhabit is called 
Khondistan ; they are darker in complex- 
ion than the peoples of the plain, and 
are, as a rule, extremely ugly ; they con- 
sider themselves the original owners ot 
their land, and refuse to sell it on any 
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condition; they do not, however, culti- 
vate it to any very great extent, and 
the larger portion is therefure a wilder- 
ness. The dress of the Khond consists 
of one piece of cloth worn round the 
waist, having a gaudy fringe with a piece 
of red cloth to hang behind asa tail; the 
hair is allowed to grow very long, and 
is then rolled on the top of the head like 
a horn, and wrapped in a piece of red 
cloth decorated with bright feathers; in 
this horn the Khond generally places his 
pipe, several cigars, his comb, and other 
requisites ; when armed, he wears in ad- 
dition the skin of a bear or elk, carries a 
bow and arrows, and marches to the fight 
shouting and flourishing his battle axe. 

The women dress somewhat in the 
same style as the men, and both delight 
in ear-rings and nose-rings of brass, and 
necklaces of the same metal; the chil- 
dren often have necklaces made of cop- 
per coins strung together. 

The Bissoi, or chief, and his family, 
are better clothed, often having state 
robes, varying from a red blanket to a 
silk robe, which has been presented to 
him by some agent of the government. 

The food of the Khonds consists prin- 
cipally of rice, which they cultivate in 
their fields; they also grow turmeric and 
the tobacco plant. 

These people are generally supposed 
to have descended from original inhabit- 
ants of the country, having been driven 
into the hills by the Oroyahs, who now 
possess the lowlands and exact a tribute 
from them. 

The principal idols worshipped by 
these wild tribes are Taddo Pennor, or 
the earth goddess, sometimes represent- 
ed as a peacock, and sometimes as an 
elephant ; and Manecksoroo or the Blood- 
God of War; they believe that these 
gods have great power to do them harm, 
unless propitiated by some sacrifice—that 
blood must be shed in order to secure 
their friendship when they build a new 
village, or when they commence the cul- 
tivation of their fields. 

They say that to obtain the favour of 
their gods blood must be shed, and that 
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of all sacrifices the blood of human beings 
is the most acceptable. These victims 
called Meriahs, must be bought with a 
price, the most costly being the most es- 
teemed ; poor creatures are sometimes 
purchased from their parents who have 
sunk into poverty, but are more often 
stolen from the villages in the plains by 
men of the Poona tribe, and by them sold 
to the Khonds. 

The war in 1736, brought the troops 
of the East India Company into Khondis- 
tan, and at the conclusion of that war a 
special commission was appointed under 
Major-General Campbell to put a stop 
to these cruel sacrifices ; and in a report 
of that officer we are told that at that 
time no less than 150 human beings were 
every year murdered by these people in 
the hope of securing the favor of their 
gods. From the same report we learn 
the following particulars respecting the 
mode of sacrifice :— 

The victim, usually a child, is kept for 
some time and fed at the expense of the 
village ; about a month before the day 
the offering is to be made, the people in 
dulge in feasting and intoxication, con- 
stantly dancing round the Meriah, who 
is adorned with flowers, &c. 

When the fatal day arrives, the Meriah 
having been stupified with toddy, is fas- 
tened to a post, and the multitude danc- 
ing round to music, address the earth 
in the following or similar words: “O 
God, we offer this sacrifice to you; give 
us good crops, seasons, and health ;” and 
then turning to the Meriah they say, 
“We bought you with a price, and now 
offer you a sacrifice to our God.” The 
victim is then carried round the village, 
after which some prayers are said by the 
priest, and the sacrifice cut to pieces by 
the people, each of whom secures a piece 
of the flesh, and hastens to bury it in his 
field, thereby hoping to please the earth 
goddess, and obtain a plentiful harvest. 

When Major Campbell held a meeting 
of the chiefs, and told them they must 
not destroy one another, and that the 
English Government were determined to 
stop such cruelty, the chiefs replied: 
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“We have always sacrificed human be- 
ings; our fathers did so before us. We 
were then subjects of the Rajah of Goom- 
sur; now we are the subjects of the great 
government, whose orders we must obey. 
If the earth refuse its produce, or disease 
destroy us, it is not our fault; we will 
abandon the sacrifice, and will, like thein- 
habitants of the plains, sacrifice animals.” 

For a long time, however, these sacri- 
fices were still performed, although more 
secretly, the Khonds stating as one rea- 
son that it was necessary that human 
blood should be shed, or the turmeric 
would not grow of so deep a color. 

We cannot here fully describe the 
manner in which the English government 
have tried to put down these sacrifices ; 
but between the years 1837 and 1854, no 
less than 717 males and 789 females, or a 
total of 1506 Meriahs were rescued from 
death. In many cases the chiefs delivered 
them up freely, but in others they were 
only saved by the determination of the 
British officers. Two hundred of these 
Meriahs, 116 boys, 84 girls, were sent to 
the mission schools, 342 were restored to 
their friends, and the remainder were 
either settled as cultivators of land, or 
married, or in some other way provided 
for. 

The sacrifice of human beings is now 
but seldom performed, animals being, as 
a rule, substituted; but there are still 
those who believe that human blood is 
most pleasing to their goddess, and secret- 
ly endeavor to offer Meriahs as before ; 
therefore we all thank God that so much 
has been done to end these cruelties. 
Let us pray that He will bless the dis- 
tribution of his Word and the preaching 
of the missionaries, that so the time may 
be hastened when the dark places of 
the earth, now full of the habitations of 
cruelty, may rejoice in the liberty of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. And let those 
who through the gospel have been born 
to a better fate recognize their obliga- 
tions to give and to pray for the perish- 
ing. Higher privileges always involve 
greater responsibilities—Juv. Miss. Her- 
ald. 
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THE MORAVIANS IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

The traveller who, after making long 
and desolate marches where no Euro- 
pean face is seen, passes the cairn near 
the Béas Khoond which marks the ex- 
treme limit of India on the north, and 
after a few more, marches comes upon 
the mission settlement of the Moravian 
brethren at Kyelang, is apt to fancy that 
he has somehow reached “home,” so 
thoroughly English and domestic is the 
scenery. Green fields of careful culti- 
vation tastefully laid out, neat and sub- 
stantial stone dwellings—the abodes of 
the farmers, and curious winding lanes 
bordered with shady lines of the cedar— 
the only tree that grows at that elevated 
situation, cover the entire area of the 
valley. But dead stillness reigns over 
the scene. There is no hum of bees, no 
“low of kine upon the lea,” no sound or 
sight of bird; all is ever still and silent 
as the grave. The valley is situated far 
in the interior of the great Himalayas, 
here expanding north and south into 
a sea of snow-clad peaks towering up 
far above the clouds, and beyond the 
snowy range so faintly descried from the 
Simla and Mussoorie hills as lining the 
northern horizon. Extending to some 
three miles it has been evidently re- 
claimed by the wear and tear of elemen- 
tal forces in a period embracing many 
geological cycles, from the steep sloping 
ravine which here once descended, and 
which in most other parts still descends, 
into the rapid and dangerous Chundra. 
More than 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, the valley is surrounded and 
overtopped by everlasting snows and 
glaciers. It appears a green spot in a 
desolate howling wilderness, where the 
adventurous traveller, proceeding into 
Central Asia, recalls for the last time 
sweet memories of home, sees kindly 
European forms and faces, exchanges 
hearty pressures of the hand, and is greet~ 
ed with Christian hospitality. 

Let us enter the vale of Kyelang. 
We pass through the first portion of the 
village lying to the south, and divided 
from the qnore populous portion to the 
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north by a branch ravine which cuts the 
valley into halves and descends to the 
Chundra. A thousand feet—and thou- 
sands of feet in these regions are accoun- 
ted nothing of—up above, to our left, a 
small whitewashed Lama convent tells 
us we are on Thibetan ground. The 
lanes become more intricate as our guide 
leads us to the “Padre Sahibs.” We 
find that we are descending the slope of 
the valley, and at last, not far from 
where it falls suddenly a thousand feet 
into the Chundra, we come on a blank 
wall which hides everything behind it. 
We enter the gate and find ourselves on 
the first floor of one of the mission prem- 
ises. From the north and east, and 
from the heights on the west, the mission 
buildings, so thoroughly in European 
style, with sloping-slated roofs and gables, 
appear quite a picture in a scene lovely 
without it. From the south, hidden by 
the entire village, there is no view of it. 
In a quadrangle there are four ranges of 
buildings—those to the south and west 
being double-storied, the abodes of the 
brethren, with the printing department 
and lodgings for a few faithful Thibetans ; 
and those to the north and east being 
single-storied ranges of out-offices, one 
room of which was once the school-house. 
The loveliest flower garden we have ever 
met with in the East, whether as regards 
the artistic taste with which it is laid out, 
or the choice and rare combinations of 
plants, many of which are unknown in the 
plains of India, occupies half of the court 
of the quadrangle, the other half on a 
lower terrace being a sheep-fold and fire- 
wood range. To the north, outside of the 
buildings, is a well-stocked vegetable gar- 
den. There are few domestic servants, 
most of the household labor being per- 
formed by the members themselves.— 
They are printers, carpenters, tailors, 
bakers and gardeners, all by turns.— 
One or two Thibetans are retained for 
assisting and for the meaner drudgeries. 
And there are smiling European infant 
faces, growing up to intelligence and a 
perfect initiation into the meaning and 
pronunciation of Thibetan words. When 
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their fathers have done their work, we 
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may expect these to take their place, 
and carry out their labors to a successful 
issue. The mission seems to be complete 
in itself in all respects, and presents the 
appearance of an exceedingly small and 
young, but contented and vigorous, col- 
ony. European supplies have to be 
brought all the way from Simla over the 
Rotung Pass, a distance of twenty march- 
es. Thereis only the village dik system 
beyond the Pass, and in winter for five 
months this is necessarily discontinued. 
During winter all communications are 
entirely closed even with the next village, 
for heavy and impenetrable snow lies all 
around. 

We have once before detailed the his- 
tory of this settlement. The brethren 
in Prussia had started a mission for some 
Pagan tribes near the lower course of 
the Volga, and after some years of labor 
had begun to reap the fruits in a num- 
ber of conversions, when the proverbial 
jealousy of the Greek Church was roused. 
It succeeded in procuring a mandate 
from the late Czar Nicholas, ordering the 
Moravians to quit Russian territory.— 
Baffled in the attempt to reach the heath- 
en tribes of Central Asia from the north, 
the brethren resolved to make an attempt 
by way of India. As a stepping stone to 
Thibet and Mongolia, nine years ago the 
mission at Kyelang was set on foot.— 
Assisted by warm and generous-hearted 
friends, prominent among whom stood 
Colonel Lake and Dr. Cleghorn, the 
brethren succeeded in making themselves 
comfortable, and in commencing their 
work. To learn the Thibetan language 
was a considerable difficulty. The mis- 
sionaries who began the work, Messrs. 
Heyde, Jaeschke, and Pagell are yet 
barely able to talk fluently. Mr. Jaesch- 
ke has set himself to the written liter- 
ature, Messrs. Pagell and Heyde, take 
more to itinerations, and the whole coun- 
try between Simla on the south and La- 
dak on the north, including Bussahir, 
Koonawur, Kooloo and Spiti, has for the 
few past years had the benefit of their 
ministrations. The small fairs aad festi- 


vals now and then held in parts of the 
interior they have constantly attended. 
Mr. Jaeschke having translated the gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew, a small 
printing press with Thibetan founts was 
added to the mission. Copies have been 
largely distributed among the Lamas and 
other respectable Thibetans. The work, 
however, as may be imagined, progresses 
but slowly. There is the first and great 
difficulty of the language to be got over. 
The second is that the Lama Gooroos, as 
they are called, hold complete sway over 
the few rude villagers and mountaineers. 
Another is the extreme sparseness of the 
population. A fourth is that the work- 
ing season from winter to winter is so 
short, and so much time is constantly oc- 
cupied in merely getting over the ground, 
that there is but little left for sustained 
and profitable labor. 

The mission has been strengthened by 
the arrival from the Cape of the Rev. 
Mr. Reichler and his wife. Messrs. 
Heyde and Pagell once made an attempt 
to penetrate into Tartary by way of Ru- 
dok in the disguise of Lamas, but failed 
to go beyond the Maharaja of Cashmere’s 
territories in Little Thibet. They also 
failed in an attempt to open a mission at 
Ladak, the Maharaja courteously accord- 
ing them permission to visit the city in 
summer, but practically refusing them 
by telling them they could never stand 
out the winterthere. The mission has 
not yet gathered one convert; but there 
are two intelligent and respectable in 
quirers attached at present to it. The 
members of the mission are generally 
held in respect by the rude mountaineers, 
who are glad when the “Padre Sahib” is 
among them. 

Such is a brief account of one of the 
most earnest and devoted missions of 
the country. Itsagents labor far away 
among bleak and snowy mountains, seek- 
ing no earthly reward, without any pub- 
lic lists of subscriptions to aid them in 
their extraordinary expenses in such an 
unusual position, and working to the end 
of their lives without fixed remuneration. 
—Friend of India. 
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PEKIN AS A MISSIONARY STATION. 


A few facts will set in a strong light 
the importance of Pekin in a missionary 
point of view. 

1. Pekin is the common centre of a 
family of nations. Mongolians, Coreans 
and Thibetans reside here in great num- 
bers. This place not only affords facili- 
ties for the study of their languages, but 
is obviously the best location for a mis- 
sionary institution which shall prepare 
natives of every nation for carrying the 
gospel to their countrymen. 

2. Pekin is the chief seat of Pagan 
worship for the whole of Eastern Asia; 
and the negations of Confucianism, and 
the superstitions of Tau and Foh, will 
not continue long to dominate the prov- 
inces after Christianity is rooted in the 
capital. 

3. The Manchu race, which controls 
the destinies of one third of the human 
family, is mainly concentrated within the 
walls of Pekin, and accessible through the 
medium of the Chinese language. 

4. The recapture of Nankin and over- 
throw of the rebellion seem to open a new 
career for the reigning dynasty. 

5. It appears now to be the settled pol- 
icy of the great Treaty Powers to main- 
tain the integrity of China and strength- 
en the authority of the reigning house. 

In view of these considerations, it may 
be doubtful whether the whole earth pre- 
sents a field which, in the event of suc- 
cess, promises such large results as a mis- 
sion to these two millions of Manchus. 
It has, however, its peculiar difficulties. 
Some of them arise from the fact that a 
large part of the population, as stipendi- 
aries of the government, are maintained 
in a condition but little above beggary, 
and loaded with the combined vices 
which spring from idleness and indi- 
gence. Some of them arise from the 
prevailing fear of incurring the displeas- 
ure of the government, by inclining 
toward a religion which is tolerated, in- 
deed, but not favored. The field is a 
precarious one, the position of missiona- 
ries not being secured by treaty stipula- 
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tions, but depending wholly on the ca- 
price of a bigoted and despotic govern- 
ment.—Foreign Missionary. 


THE CHIEF DUTY OF MISSIONARIES. 

I state it then, as the result of my ob- 
servations and reflections for many years 
past, confirmed by what I have seen and 
heard while in the Levant, that the de- 
partment of labor to be fostered and 
guarded with the most jealous care in 
missions, is the public, formal, stated, fre- 
quent preaching of the gospel, at every 
station. Every missionary, who has the 
language and health for the purpose, 
should prepare himself with study and 
prayer, and preach at least every Sab- 
bath-day, if he can get any body to hear 
him ; and if, after proper exertions, he 
cannot get any body to hear him, he 
ought togo where he can. To this end, 
the learning of the language soon after ere 
tering the country should be regarded as 
an imperative duty, and day and night 
and everywhere it should be the business 
of the new missionary, until he can com- 
municate his ideas in the native language 
correctly and freely. And if a mission- 
ary finds that he cannot learn the lan- 
guage so as to preach in it, I doubt in 
general the expediency of his continuing 
his mission. In most cases he had better 
return home, undesirable as such returns 
are in themselves when they involve a 
relinquishment of the work.—Rev. Dr. 
Anderson. 


DONATIONS. 


RECEIVED i May, 1865. 
Maine. 
Denoe, ch. 9.40; Warren, La- 
dies’ Bap. For. Miss. Soc., per 
Mrs. E. A. Richardson tr., 12; 
Kennebunkport Village, ch., 
per Oliver Huff tr., 20; 
New Hampshire. 
Exeter, Elm st. ch. 
Vermont. 
Saxton’s River, ch. 13; Frank- 
lin, Elias Truax 90 cts. ; Shafts- 
bury, ch., a few friends 10.35; 
West Bolton, Mrs. Orisa Gree- 


ly 2.55; 
Massachusetts. 
Newton Centre, Miss Bessie Kil- 
by 10; Clinton, M. B. 10; 
Westfield, a fri 15; ac- 


Donations. 


knowledged in May Mag. as 
fr. Wis by 

Boston North Asso., Boston, 
Union Temple ch., Geo. W. 
Chipman tr., 150; West Ac- 


as. M. 
152.56 


Salem Asso., Gloucester, ch., 
tow. sup. of sch., care of Bhu- 
bon, under direction of Rev. 
M. Bronson, Nowgong, Assam, 
15; Methuen, ch., Dea. Gage 
tr., 4.25; Lowell, Worthen st. 
ch., D. W. Long tr., 18.75; Sa- 
lem, Ist st. ch., of wh. 100 is 
to be used by Rev. M. H. Bix- 
by, Toungoo, and 25 to sup. a 
foune man studying with 

ixby, of which 6 is fr. cate- 
chism class, 825; 

Worcester Asso., of wh. fr. Mil- 
bury, ch. 9.93; No. Uxbridge, 
Nancy Brown 1; Grafton, fst 
ch. 18.25; 2nd ch. 1; Belling- 
ham, Ist ch. 20.10; per Wil- 
lard Ward tr., 50.28; West- 
boro’, ch. 31.85; 

Wendell Asso., Winchendon, ch., 
Mrs. Abbott 


Rhode Island. 
Central Falls, ch., A. D. Nicker- 


son tr., 
Connecticut. 
New Haven, Rev. David Wrigh 
avails of back numbers o 
Miss. Mag. sent to the Rooms, 
5.04; Stonington, ch., of wh. 
25 is fr. O. B. Grant, tow. sup. 
of nat. Karen pr., 51.67; New 
London, A. B. Tefft 5; 
New York. 
Gloversville, “children,” to be 
expended by Rev. 
Thomas, Henthada, 


Burmah, 
per Laura Butler, sec. of Ka- 


ren soc., 4.60; West Chazy, 
of wh, 2 is fr. Rolin Brown, 1 
fr. Ira Brown, and 2 fr. Daniel 
Bassett, 5; Palmyra, ch. 19.25; 
Greece, a friend 100; Hopkin- 
ton, Mrs. Geo. Brush, per Roy- 
al Smith tr. of St. Lawrence 
Asso., 5; Jay, U. S. Wither- 
spoon 1; 


16; 
Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 


Sec., 

Hudson River South Asso., Mel- 
rose, ch. 12.05; West Farms, 
ch. 2; New York, Cannon st. 
ch., bal. 10; Calvary ch. 310- 
.50; Pilgrim ch., Sab. sch., 
tow. sup. of nat. pr., 20; W. 
P. Groom, mon. sub., tow. sup. 
of Mr. Knowlton, 75; Amity 
st. ch., bal. 165; 

Onondaga Asso., Syracuse, E. 
Gen. st. ch. 21.16; Fayette- 
ville, ch., bal. 30; estate of 
Horatio Chapman, per H. Ed- 
wards, yearly, 8; 

New York Asso., Hosting, ch. 
17; Port Chester, No. ch. 22- 


27 
Hudson River No. Asso., Pearl 
st. ch., Ally pt. 250; fr. the es- 


est Somerset, 


50.85 


39.27 


829 
oe ton, Sab. sch., per « 
Brown tr., 2.56; 
863.00 
82.13 
5.00 
— 1122.69 
30.00 
61.71 
| 
41.40 
6.00 594.55 
59.16 
26.80 


tate of a deceased sister 158; 408.00 


ton 25; Cedarville 18; per Rev. 

James French, Bee, 
Scotch 

Dodge, 


E. 

Mari Ast ch F. 

tr., 130. Cleveland, 
Erie st. ch., . Farrar tr., 


Philadelphia Asso., Passyunk, 
ch. 2.50; Montgomery, Miss. 
Soc. 29; Penningtonville, of 
wh. 475 is fr. Sab. sch., 40.52; 
Upland 80.33; Philadelphia, 
10th ch., Rev. ‘Jos. A. Warne, 

n r Bible reading, 
care Dr. Masea, por Rev. Jon. 
A. Warne, Frankford, 27.50; 201.85 

No. Asso., Ply- 


aT. Unio Phoenix- 
ville, of = "95. 15 fr. Sab. 
sch., 25.65; Milestown 14.22; 39.87 
Centre Asso., Rev. 
ze Chenoworth Gessford 10.00 
, Burrell P. Sni- 
vels 
Clarion Asso., Clarington, ch 
Monongahela’ Asso., M 
Moriah 15 57.95 
—— 328.12 


Illinois. 
8S. M. Osgood, 


Edwardsville Asso., Bunker Hill, 
ch., Mrs. ’s. H. Davis 


e ege 
Pan Downe 

ve, a 

ch. 6.10; Chicago, Wy 

ave. ch. 2; North ch. 1; 23.30 
Illinois River Asso., Ad- 

ams st. ch. ae Ist x, 2 ea. fr. 


E. P. Scott’s Mikir sch., Now- 
gong, Assam, 5; Coal Branch 


Donations. 


and Barry, Sab. sch., 

of nat. pr., care Rev. 

caid, Prome, Burm ah, 
Salem’ Asso., 
Highland, French ch. 


Pleasant Valley, ch., 
tow. of care Rev. 
ix ‘oungoo, Bur- 


Indiana Asso., 
orth-Eastern iana 
ch., 
nion Asso. in a 
friend of missions, by = P 
H. Evans, 


Towa. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec. 

Burlington "Asso., Mt. Pleasant, 
ch., Mrs. M. Hammond, to sup. 
James P. Hammond, in Rev. 
E. P. Scott’s sch., Nowgong, 


Assam, 
Linn Asso., Vinton, ch. 
City, Rev. O. Dodge, 


Michigan. 
Jackson Asso., Jackson, ch. 
St. ag River Asso., St. Jo- 


Asso., York, ch., 
bake Ann Arbor, ch., of wh. 35 
is fr. Lawrence Noble, Esq. 

uar. pay’t, tow. sup. of nat. 
of Rev. J. Ww. John- 
son, Swatow, China, 37; Ypsi- 
lanti, Sab. sch., tow. su 
Fletcher fit’ sch, ner P. 

tt’s Mikir owgong 
Assam, 6; 


Coll. Rev. S. M. 
Asso., Fon Lake, ch. 


Dodge 
Lake Shore Asso., Raymond, ch. 
(Danish) 


Minnesota Asso. 


of wh. 7:30 
Minn 


25.00 
6.25 


7.25 
— 38.50 


10.00 
7.00 


830 [August, 
123.00 
50-5 ; = ch. 8.80 
mansburg 51.35; 57.35 20.00 
Canisteo River Asso. 16.00 — 235.92 
—— 1328.18 Indiana. 
ew Jersey. Coll. Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Elizabeth, ch. 5.00 Dist. Sec. 
70.46 45.00 
— 118.46 
50 
10.00 
; 191.49 — 55.50 
Coll. per Rev. James French, 
Dist. Sec., 
Miami Asso., Cincinnati, Free- 
ae st. 35.00 
eigs Creek Asso., McConnels- 
ville 15.30 
— 241.79 
Pennsylvania. 
Coll. per Rev. James French, 
Dist. Sec., 
47.10 
. — 64.10 
Wisconsin. 
6.35 
— 13.3 
... 
ino: 
ch. 1.00 
— 14.80 
Maryland. 
Baltimore, High st. ch., Sab. 
sch. 22.50 
Virginia. 
Asso., Western 
oe ames French, Dist an 
iss Mary J. Bacon Missouri. 
Ottawa Asso., Tiskilwa, ch. $2.17 per 
Olney Asso., Olney, ch. 8.55 good, Dist. Sec., 1.00 
Quincy Asso., Quincy, Vermont Kentucky. 
Caledonia, Mrs. Manwell, 
$3783.07 


. Bald- 
d Mop tag 900.00 

t omitted in 


Boston, Ms., Margaret 
win, per E. C. 


$5,193.07 
Ph from April 1, to May 31, 1865, $8,968- 


REecEtveD 1x June, 1865. 


Maine. 
Jefferson, Ist ch. and soc. 5; Pe- 
nobscot Asso., Bangor, 1st ch., 
A. Thompson tr., 100; War- 
ren, Ladies’ For. Miss. Soc., 
rE. A. Richardson tr., 12; 
wiston, David T. French, to 
const. himself H. L. M., 100; 
Denmark, B. B. Frost 26; 
New 
Claremont, D. M. Ide 4.70; Lake 
Village, ch. 11.75; 
Vermont. 
Meriden, Ist ch. 46; Thetford, 
W. W. Baker, 2.61; Burling- 
ton, ch., per E. A. Fuller tr., 


5 
‘ Massachusetts. 
Mary A. Noble 
Swaim, ughter “of the late 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Budd 
Boston North Asso., Woburn, 


ch., Miss. Soc., for sup. of stu- 
urmah, 


ter, 
t ch., 
tr., 


33.45; 

Boston South Asso., Brookline, 
Ist ch. 37.87; West Medway, 
ch., for the sup. of nat. pr., care 

ixby, Shan Mis- 


dent in Theol. sch., 
care Rey. C. H. 
Rangoon, 25; Malden, 
Sab. sch., Frank Proctor 


Rev. M. H. 
sion, Toungoo, Burmah, 40; 
Salem Asso., South Reading, ch. 
Westfield Asso., Middlefiel 


Holyoke, Ist ch. 
win Chase tr. of Asso., 


Rhode Island. 
Providence, 50 reported in 


as fr. Mrs. H. L. Wayland for 
fr. Mrs. 
Bix- 


ence, of wh. 30 is fr. Mrs. 

R. Wild, and 20 fr. Mise 8, 
rew, tow. furnis chapel 
Providence, 
and June, 64- 


Mr. Bixby, should 
H. 8. Wayland, for 


by. 
Provid 


8. J. Smith, 50; 
1st ch., for 


84; an. sub. 5; East Provi- 
dence and Medbury, ch. 55; 
per R. B. Chapman 


tr., 


ch. 
7.50; Granville, ch. 14.75; 
108.45; 
Northampton, ch. 27; per Ed- 


5000.00 


58.45 


157.70 


16.45 


75.76 


174.34 


Donations. 


Connecticut. 


New London, 1st ch. 10; Wil- 


lington, ch. 10; 
New York. 


Hamilton, Geo. W. Eaton D.D., 


2; Deposit, 1 fr. Mrs. F. A. Bun- 
ker, and 1.25 fr. Mrs. Asenath 
Hoyt, silver dollar, 2.25; 
Yates, ch., Mrs. Ann Louisa 
L. Foote, addl. to 90 pd. in 
Feb., to const. herself H. L. M., 
20; Lowville, Rev. O. Wilbur 
10; Stockholm, ch., per Royal 
sso., 5; Saratoga Sprin 
ch. 32.65; Rochester, 8S. 
Phinney, tow. ~~ of nat. pr., 
care Rev. M. H. ixby, Shan 
Mission, Toungoo, Burmah, 
30; Albion, Clara E. More- 
house, (deceased) for distrib. 
of Bible among the young 
rls at Bangkok, Siam, care 
v. Wm. Dean, 4; Fredonia, 
Sab. sch., tow. sup. of Rev. C. 
A. Chilcott, Bangkok, Siam, 
72.28; Coytland Academy, 
Miss. Soc., tow. sup. of Rev. 
M. H. Bixby, Shan Mission, 
Toungoo, Burmah, 14; 


a per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 
ec. 
Washington Union Asso., Kings- 


bury, ch. 12; Fort Edward, 
Village ch. 14.33; Glens Falls, 
ch. 10 61; Cambridge, ch. 15- 
-10; Sandy Hill, ch. 34.35; 
Adamsville, ch. 56.85; Fort 
Ann Village, ch. 10; Fort Ed- 
ward, ch. 34; Granville, ch. 
50.85; Hartford, ch. 15; Lake- 
ville, ch. 5; Salem, ch. 12.65; 
White Creek, ch. 8; White- 
hall, ch. 25; one-half coll. at 
Asso. 21.48; 


Saratoga Asso., Ballston Spa, 
ch. 
Black River 


Asso., Bellville, ch. 
43.12; Fem. Hiss. Soc. 30; 
Lowville, ch. 24; Great Bend, 
ch. 6.50; Lowville and Den- 
mark, ch, 3; Pinkney, ch. 2; 
M. Wood 2; Mannsville, ch. 
22.50; coll. at Asso. 162.47; 


Hudson River North Asso., East 


Hillsdale, ch. 7.50; Schodack, 
ch. 11.50; Hoosic, ch. 26.28; 


Hudson River South Asso., 


Brooklyn, W. P. Groom, mon. 
owlton, Nin hina, 
West Farms. ch 13.41; 
Oneida Asso., Utica, Bleecker st. 


ch. 
Cayuga Asso., Scipio, Mrs. Cyn- 
tha Smith Ae. 
; 


New Jersey. 


192.18 


New Brunswick, 1st ch., Youth’s 


For. Miss. 


Soc., per P. P. Run- 
500; Somerville, 


Coll. 7 Rev. James French, 


Eat Asso., Middletown, 
Ist ch., 


6.00 
— 1023.68 


1.00 
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N.Y Marvin —- 
Cortlandville, N. Y., M 
Blodgett, per T.S. Ranney, 200.00 20.00 
Ellington, N. Y., Ebenezer 
Knapp, per Hiram E. Knapp, 
Mills, 
Zanesville, O. i 
Sullivan’ Ex’r., in 
P 237.00 
325.22 
11.00 
295.59 
77.87 
3.00 
45.28 
—— 5297.02 88.41 
60.00 


West N. J. Asso., Bordentown, 
Miss R. Rabean 

Central N. J. Asso., Flemington, 
Sab. sch., for sup. of nat. pr., 
care Rev. J. L. Douglass, Bas- 
sein, Burmah, 

Sussex Asso., Schooley’s Mt., H. 
B. T. 1; coll. at Asso. 22.85; 


Ohio. 
Coll. per Rev. James French, 
Dist. Sec., 
Asso., Auburn, per J.. 


Zoar ol Clearfork, ch. 20.05; 
Morristown, ch. 6.40; per Rev. 
T. Jones, 
Wills Creek Asso., Wills Creek, 


ch. 
— Creek Asso., Jonas Run, 
ch. 


Pennsylvania. 

Factoryville, Jos. McMaster 55- 
-30; Philadelphia, Mrs. Mar- 
garet B. Livingston, net avails 
of real estate donated to the 
Union, per Rev. James French, 
2536.58; Belmont, Welch ch. 
5; 2596.88 

Coll. per Rev. James French, 

Dist. Sec., 

Philadelphia Asso., Mrs. C. A. 
L., May and June offering, of 
wh. 10 is for nat. pr., care of 
Rev. M. H. Bixby, Shan Mis- 
sion, Burmah, 40; Lower Dub- 
lin, ch., of wh. 34 is fr. Fem. 
Mite Soc., 62; 

Central Union Asso., Brandy- 
wine, ch. 11.17; Windsor, Sab. 
sch. 3.60; 1 


Bradford Asso., coll. at Asso. 
Clarion Asso., Collinsburg, ch. 
Abington Asso., Damascus, Ist 


ch. 

Tioga Asso., Mansfield, Rev. D. 
P. Maryott 

Centre Asso., Altoona, ch. 

Clearfield Asso., Mt. Pleasant, 
ch. 11; Upper Chest, ch. 9.75; 
coll. at Asso. 22.68; 

Pittsburg Asso., Sallsbury, ch. 
9; Mars Hill, br. Kelley 2; 
coll. at Asso. 22.86; 


Illinois. 


Chicago, D. Henry Sheldon 10; 
Griggsville, Sab. sch., tow. 
sup. of nat. pr., care of Rey. E. 
Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 

icago Asso., Chicago, Berean 
ch. 9.90; Benton 23.96; Wau- 
kegan, ch., Sab. sch., tow. 
sup. of Waukegan in Rev. B. 
C. Thomas’ » Henthada, 
Burmah, 25; 

Fox River Asso., coll. at Asso. 
15.48; Chicago, Ist ch. 87.35; 
Downer’s Grove, ch. 11.50; 

Illinois River Asso., Trivoli, ch. 

Rock River Asso., Stillman’ Val- 
ley, ch. 10; Marengo, ch. 8; 
Rockton, ch. 3.94; 


94; Freeport, 


83.86 


—— 2837.30 


80.00 


Donations. 


579.85 


51.30 


ch. 4.15; 
Springfield Asso., Springfield 
Capt. H. L. Pew 


Indiana. 
Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 
Custom Prairie Asso., Mt. Zion, 


ch. 

Northern Ind. Asso., coll. at 
Asso. 14.75; Eagles’ Creek, ch. 
4; So. Bend, ch., of wh. 25 is 
fr. Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Dun- 
bar, to sup. Lu Plu Pau, nat. 
pr., care of Rev. B. C. Thom- 
as, Henthada, Burmah, 38; 


Michigan. 

Walled Lake, Sab. sch. 

Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Flint River Asso., Feltonville, 
ch., by Rev. V. Church, 

Grand River Asso., Sebewa, ch. 

Kalamazoo Asso., coll. at Asso. 
25.10; Ceresco, ch. 3; Belle- 
vue, ch. 6.20; Orangeville, ch. 
2.50; Plainville, ch. 7.44; Bar- 
ry, ch. 2.50; 

Lenawee Asso., coll. at Asso., 
ad Rev. 8. 8. Day, 15; Fair- 

eld and Seneca, ch., a sister, 

for Burmah, 2; 

Michigan Asso., Detroit, Lafay- 
ette st. ch. 

St. Joseph’s River Asso., coll. at 


4.25; 

St. Joseph Valley Asso., coll. at 
Asso. 10; Andrew Goodnip 15 
cts.; Julien Goodnip, 25 cts.; 
Miss Gloyd 25 cts.; Porter, ch. 
2.95; Sturgis, ch. 1.85; Three 
Rivers, ch. 6.55; 
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26.09 
10.00 


293.28 


9.00 


56.75 
65.75 


Asso. 8.60; Edwardsville, ch. Ha 


Grand Rapids, 1st ch., Sab. sch., 
per E. Jewett, 3.00 
— 167.74 
Wisconsin. 
Winnebago Asso., Fon du Lac, 
ch. " 12.00 
Minnesota. 
Minnesota Asso., St. Paul, Ist 
ch., of wh. 40 is fr. Sab. sch., 
for Mrs. Ward’s sch., Sibsagor, 
Assam, 64.65 
Missouri. 
St. Louis, coll. at anniv., of wh. 
50 is fr. A. J. Bowen, 2nd Col- 
orado Cavalry, North Spring- . 
field, Vt., 129.15 
$11,045.57 
N.H., Mrs. Irene Met- 
calf, per James Riley, Exr., 353.97 
Thetford, Vt., Silas Follet, W. 
W. Baker, Exr., in part, 33.00 
Worcester, Mass., Rev. Jacob B. 
Boomer and wife, per J. M. C. 
100.00 
Adrian, Mich., John Babcock, 
Nancy Fisk, Exr., 100.00 
— 586.97 
Total from April 1 to June 30 1865" $20 
une ig 
601.15. 
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— 
30.00 
23.85 
— 
7.00 
26.45 
6.20 1.65 
11.65 
— | 
50.00 
4.00 
46.74 
17.00 
10.50 
85 
24.23 
3.25 22.00 
12.88 
5.00 
1.00 
43.43 
58 86 
114.33 
4.00 


